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SEA OF FACES and outstretched hands greet Sen. John F. Ken- 


crowd in the city’s history turned 


out to hear the Democratic presidential candidate lash the GOP’s 
“indifference” to the nation’s critical unemployment problem. 


Key in 4 


Chicago—Four states of the M 


seemed to be held by “silent” or 


‘Silent’ Voters Hold 


States 


idwest, with a total of 71 electoral 


college votes, also are the scene of battle for four Senate seats that 
have been held for years by Democratic liberals. Three weeks be- 
fore the election, the balance of power in the presidential race 


“undecided” voters in each state. 


safe for the Democrats while the 
fourth was considered in some 
danger. 

Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri 
and Illinois—these are the states 
that have been represented in the 
Senate by Sen. Pat McNamara, Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey, the late Sen. 
Thomas C. Hennings Jr. and Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas. Each of these 
senators has been a major force in 
the Democratic liberal rank. 


Douglas is a_ distinguished 
economist, sponsor of a bill to 
force money-lending companies 
to state interest rates on time- 
purchased commodities in terms 
of simple annual interest, a high- 
ranking member of the banking 
committee that controls housing 
policy, 

Humphrey is the ranking liberal 
spokesman on the foreign relations 
Committee and a recognized leader 
on farm: policy and labor relations. 

McNamara, a labor committee 
Member, resigned from the McClel- 
lan special investigating committee 
i protest against the political 
Operations of its Republican mem- 

TS. He has headed a subcom- 
Mittee investigating the problems 
of the aged. 

Hennings, who died a few weeks 
480, was one of the few senators 

| Who had the courage to oppose the 


Three of the Senate seats looked® 


late Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R- 


Wis.) when the latter still terror- 
ized more timid colleagues. 

In all four of the states, city and 
suburban registration has been 
pushed to record or near-record 
highs in preparation for the elec- 
tion, and the new registrants seem 


(Continued on Page 5) 


IUE, Westinghouse 


Agree on Contract 


Pittsburgh—A_ three year 
agreement covering 40,000 
Westinghouse workers has 
been approved by the IUE 
negotiating committee. 

The agreement calls for 
wage increases ranging from 
4 cents to 10 cents an hour 
effective immediately and a 
similar increase on Apr. 17, 
1962. The union also won an 
eighth paid holiday and four 
weeks of vacation for em- 
ployes with 20 years service. 
A total of 23 cents in costs of 
living bonuses will be incor- 
porated in the basic wage 
structure. 

Substantial improvements 
were won in the areas of 
pensions and health insurance 
and a lay-off income plan was 
established to benefit unem- 
ployed Westinghouse workers. 


| 


| idential nominee failed to under- 


Vice President’s 


All-Out Assault 
Keys Final Weeks 


By Willard Shelton 


En Route with Nixon—Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon opened what his aides called the “decisive” 
final three weeks of the presidential campaign with 
a series of attacks on Sen. John F. Kennedy as 
“naive,” lacking in experience and short of com- 
prehension of the nature of the Communist as- 


sault on the free world. 


From Connecticut to New York and Florida 
'and back to Delaware and New York again, the 
Vice President charged up and down the Atlantic 


Score 


high gear as the 
home stretch. 


—from Ohio’s 


Fast-Paced Drive 


s Failures 


Of Administration 


By Gene Zack 


En Route with Kennedy—A fighting John F. 
Kennedy—punching harder and with increasing 
self-confidence at the record of “failures” of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon Administration—moved 


into 
presidential campaign entered the 


Hop-scotching the nation at a breakneck pace 


recession-ridden industrial com- 


munities and economically depressed farm regions 
to Florida’s Gold Coast and on into New York 


seaboard that the Democratic pres-® 


stand the foreign-policy issues of 
the campaign. 


Fourth Debate 

The two candidates were sched- 
uled to end their week with the 
fourth of their series of television 
“great debates” from a broadcast- 
ing studio in this city. 

They had faced each other, from 
a common platform, two days earli- 
er at the annual Alfred E. Smith 
Memorial Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel here, a dinner billed 
as “non-political” and held- for 
charity purposes, which was never- 
theless marked by sharp barbs ex- 
changed between the two rivals. 


The Vice President in his cam- 
paign carried an unremitting 
counter-assault against Kennedy, 
charging that Democratic criti- 
cisms of Eisenhower administra- 
tion policies reflected “woolly- 
headed” thinking and “immatu- 
rity.” 

In Buffalo, N.Y., where Kennedy 
two weeks earlier had spoken from 
the identical platform in Memorial 
Auditorium, Nixon said that the 
Democratic nominee did not un- 
derstand the issue involved in dis- 
cussion of the coastal islands off 
China’s mainland, Quemoy and 
Matsu. 

Not An Inch 

“We must not yield an inch of 
free world territory to the Com- 
munists,” the vice president said. 
He accused his opponent of the 
same “blunder” as former Sec. of 
State Dean Acheson in 1950, 
whom he accused of “writing 
Korea outside our defense perim- 
eter” and thus producing a Com- 
munist attack. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., and in 
Wilmington, Del., in the latter of 
which the crowds approached an 
enthusiasm comparable to those 
that had greeted Kennedy, the Vice 
President spoke about “what’s right 
with America.” 

In 1953, he said in Florida, when 
the Eisenhower Administration 
came to power, “we were in a war 
in Korea that we were not allowed 
to win. Now the war has been 
ended, and we are at peace, and 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Ike, Nixon 
Scored on 


Civil Rights 

New York—A blistering in- 
dictment of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s civil rights record 
was made here by leading Amer- 
icans at a two-day National Con- 
ference on Constitutional Rights 
and American Freedom called by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy. 

It was the fourth of the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee’s “cam- 
paigning by conferences.” Earlier 
ones have covered agricultural 
problems, employment and indus- 
trial expansion, and urban _prob- 
lems. 

Nearly 500 persons from 42 
states heard outstanding politi- 

cal figures, trade union repre- 
sentatives and experts on civil 
rights, housing, education, eco- 
nomics and congressional pro- 
cedures score the nation’s Chief 
Executive for failure to provide 
the “leadership inherent in his 
office.” They also heard sting- 
(Continued on Page 12) 


“City, key to the 45 electoral votes 
which are the biggest single prize 
in the election — the Democratic 
presidential nominee found the size 
and enthusiasm of his crowds grow- 
ing apace with his intensified cam- 
paign, 
Increasingly Kennedy poured 

a withering fire on his Republi- 

can opponent, charging him with 

feeding the American people 

“soothing syrup” to hide the 

“dangerous deterioration” of the 

nation’s military strength, the 

slippage of its prestige around the 

globe, and the decline of its 

economy at home. 


Increasingly he ridiculed Vice 
President Nixon for announcing 
that the GOP nominee would spend 
the last three weeks of the cam- 
paign talking about the offshore 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu— 
on which, said Kennedy, there is 
no longer disagreement between the 
candidates — and of ignoring the 
menace of communism in Cuba and 
the danger of its spread elsewhere in 
Latin America. 

At the same time he sharpened 
his criticism of Nixon for refusing 
to engage in a fifth nationally tele- 
vised debate closer to Election Day 
—pledging that he would adjust 
his schedule to meet Nixon in an- 
other face-to-face debate “any- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Output Slump Marks 


Ike’s Third 


Recession 


The nation’s total output of goods and services—yardstick of 
economic growth—declined by $2 billion during the second quarter 
of 1960, the government has reported. The drop in the annual rate 
is the first since the ’58 recession except for the steel strike period. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany described the drop in production 


as “the third recession since the' 
Eisenhower Administration took of- 
fice” and called for a program of 
“immediate counter - recessionary 
activity by the federal government.” 
Meany pointed out that evi- 
dence of a general business de- 
cline has been apparent “ever 
since last February, when sales 
failed to meet business expecta- 
tions and key industries started 


| to cut back production and to lay 
off workers.” 


He charged that “for eight long 
months the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration has sat idly and watched 
the decline spread from one in- 
dustry to another .. . (and) has 
taken no decisive actions to head 
off a general decline.” 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS| WASHINGTON, D. C.) SATURDAY, ‘OCTOBER 22) 1960 


UTILITY WORKERS’ convention in Washington, D. C., provided the setting for this ‘huddle of 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left), R. J. Thomas (center), assistant to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, and William J. Pachler (right), new UWUA president. 


Utility Workers Elect Pachler, 
Endorse Kennedy-Johnson Ticket 


Some 600 delegates climaxed the Utility Workers’ 11th constitutional convention in Washington, 
D. C., by endorsing the Democratic ticket of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The delegates acted on a recommendation from the union’s executive committee, which described 
Kennedy and Johnson as the candidates most qualified to meet today’s twin problems: safeguarding 


the free world and strengthening A 


merica socially and economically. 


In a key convention action, Sec.-® 
Treas. William J. Pachler was elect- 
ed to the presidency. He succeeded 
Joseph A. Fisher, who retired after 
serving in the top post since the 
union was founded in 1945. Board 
member Andrew J. McMahon was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
delivered a strong political appeal 
to the delegates, telling them “there 
is no more important activity for 
the trade unionist today than to get 
out the vote.” 

Meany told the delegates that 
the AFL-CIO General Board— 
in endorsing Kennedy and John- 
son—had to answer the question: 
“Do we take a program of stag- 
natidh and retreat or do we take 
a program of progress—a pro- 
gram that plans for advancement 
and jobs?” 

Meany, stressing labor’s “definite 
stake” in the election, dealt in turn 
with what he said were the three 
Republican campaign lines. 

To answer the GOP line that the 
nation’s prestige never was higher, 
Meany said, one just has to follow 
the United Nations debate and read 
his newspaper. How can our pres- 
tige be high, he asked, “when 90 
miles off our Florida coast, the 
Communists have established the 


first Soviet beachhead in the west- 
ern hemisphere?” 

On whether the U.S. defense is 
stronger than that of the Soviet 
Union, Meany said he was unqual- 
ified to speak and would defer to 
the commander-in-chief. 


Going Backwards 

But on economics, organized la- 
bor is qualified to speak as an 
expert, Meany said, adding: 

“We do know that the Republi- 
can campaign slogan—‘you never 
had it so good’—is just not true. 
We are going backwards.” 

Meany ticked off the trend in 
economic indicators as waning em- 
ployment in the private sector, 
high-level unemployment, short 
workweeks, and the failure to pro- 
vide jobs for an increasing work 
force. 

Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho) de- 
livered a fighting speech just before 
the delegates endorsed Kennedy. 
Church accused Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon of “serving up a potion 
for Quemoy and tsu mixed of 
two parts demagoguery with one 
part doubletalk.” Church said Ken- 
nedy had the sounder position and 
is the man to “put in charge.” 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, speaking at a testimonial 
dinner in honor of Fisher, praised 


Two Postal Unions 
Agree on Merger 


Two unions of postal clerks, rivals for more than half a century, 
have signed a merger agreement described in a joint statement as 
“a pioneering breakthrough in efforts to achieve greater labor unity 


among post office workers.” 


The merger pact was signed by officers of the 100,000-member 


AFL-CIO Post Office Clerks and 
the unaffiliated 35,000-member 
United National Association of 
Post Office Craftsmen. 

Formal ratification of the 
merger by the two unions, both 
of which endorsed unification in 
principle at their conventions this 
past summer, is expected by Mar. 
1, 1961. The new group will be 
known as the United Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, AFL-CIO. 

Pres. E. C. Hallbeck and other 
officers of the Post Office Clerks 
will retain their offices in the merged 


organization. Pres. Joseph Thomas 
of UNAPOC will become director 
of organization and UNAPOC Sec. 
Joseph V. Silvestri will be named 
executive aide. Eight vice presidents 
of UNAPOC and the organization’s 
treasurer will be regional organ- 
izers of the new union. 

UNAPOC, one of the oldest 
postal unions, was formed in 1882. 
The first local of the Post Office 
Clerks was organized in 1900 and 
chartered by the former AFL in 
1906, 


the retiring UWUA president for 
his responsible leadership. 

Turning to the national political 
scene, Schnitzler said labor is “‘thor- 
oughly convinced that Sen. Ken- 
nedy will give America the kind of 
responsible and wise and vigorous 
leadership that it so _ urgently 
needs.” 

Acting on a wide range of reso- 
lutions, the delegates called for cre- 
ation of a National Committee on 
Radiation Safety; insisted that bene- 
fits and changes brought by auto- 
mation be handled through nego- 
tiation and urged contract protec- 
tion on the practice of contracting- 
out work. A broad, liberal legis- 
lative program also was strongly 
supported. 


No Alternative, IUMSWA Told: 


Marine Union For 
New Strike Fund 


New York—Action to halt construction of ships abroad by Amer- 
ican shipping interests, and to provide for minimum replacement 
of 60 ships a year and adequate repair of vessels in the U.S. mer- 
chant marine, was demanded here by the Industrial Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers of America, 


convention also approved estab- 
lishment of a strike fund to guard 
against future work stoppages like 
that which paralyzed eight East 
Coast Bethlehem Steel Co. ship- 
yards .for 152 days ending last 
June. This strike, according to 
IUMSWA officers, brought to a 
halt a $700 million Navy ship con- 
struction and repair program. 

Warning that organized workers 
in privately owned U.S. shipyards 
are facing loss of their jobs because 
of “hostile forces operating contrary 
to the best interests of this indus- 
try,” IUMSWA Pres. John J. Gro- 
gan told delegates there was no 
alternative to a strike fund. He 
noted that the union had been aided 
in the Bethlehem strike by contri- 
butions totaling $800,000 from the 
AFL-CIO and other unions, and 
held that such assistance would not 
again be available. 


Grogan told 300 convention 
delegates that the Bethlehem 
stoppage was an example of in-. 
dustry getting together “to force 
‘employes out and make them 
ever mindful that they are just 
servants.” 

An officers’ report noted that 
during the past 14 years, marked by 
tremendous expansion of the mer- 
chant fleet, 896 vessels were or- 
dered by American shipping inter- 
ests from shipyards in foreign coun- 
tries. It estimated the contract 
value of this construction at $4,- 
030,400,000, and asserted that this 
represented a saving of about 
$2.3 billion against what it would 
have cost to construct the ships in 
this country. It also held that the 
IUMSWA had been “robbed” of 92 
man-years of work as a result of 
130 tankers built abroad. 

In addition to calling for a curb 
on U.S. firms’ foreign orders and 
an adequate replacement and repair 


program, delegates asked the fed- 
eral government to set up and main- 


Delegates to the union’s 20th? 


tain a research center aimed at 
ensuring American shipyards the 
benefit of technical advice and con- 
sultation. A large number of Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern nations al- 
ready have such centers. The con- 
vention also took the following 
actions: 

@ Unanimously endorsed the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 

@ Approved a contribution of 
$10,000 to aid members of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers in their strike against the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

@ Revised the union’s constitu 
tion to conform with the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. 

@ Canceled out constitutional 
provisions which require the union 
to hold annual wage policy confer- 
ences (previous contracts ran for 
one year, while current agreements 
are for two and three years). 


; Strike Fund Plan 

The strike fund voted by the un- 
ion will be set up by local unions 
contributing $1 per member per 
month for an indefinite period. 
This plan was worked out in pref- 
erence to a per capita assessment, 
which had met with considerable 
opposition from the membership. 


Convention delegates unanimous- 
ly re-elected the following chief ex- 
ecutive officers for a new four-year 
term: Grogan; Andrew A. Pettis, 
vice president; and Ross D. Blood, 
secretary-treasurer. A 12-member 
executive board was elected, in- 
cluding the following: Michael J. 
Carroll, New York City; Joseph 
De Kleva, Pittsburgh; William En- 
nis, New York City; Robert Kehoe, 
Quincy, Mass.; Richard H. Lloyd, 
San Pedro, Calif.; Joseph N. Town- 
ley, Hoboken, N. J.; Edwin W. 
Vinson, Baltimore; William M. Wil- 
liams, Mobile; Dominic A. Maiese, 
Camden, N. J.; Harold C. Williams, 
Baltimore; Victor R. Leask, Bath, 
Me.; and Charles Bell, Baltimore. 


GE Turns Down New Union Offer 
For Settlements of Nationwide Strike 


New York—Negotiations between the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers and General Electric 
management faltered this week, as the company refused to budge from its “take it or leave it” offer 
which it put forth late in August. 

With more than 50 GE plants across the nation closed by the walkout, an IUE negotiating com- 
mittee headed by Pres. James B. Carey offered a new proposal Oct. 19 for settling the 18-day-old 


aside with a curt “no.” 
Meanwhik, at Pittsburg, the TUE 
reached an agreement with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. providing 
wage and fringe benefits for 40,- 
000 workers represented by the 
union. 

IUE Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett, 
chairman of the union’s Westing- 
house Conference Board, said the 
agreement came after the IUE had 
submitted a new proposal on wages, 
fringe benefits and working condi- 
tions in an effort to avert a strike. 

Effectiveness of the nationwide 
strike against GE had been ham- 
pered by the action of Leo Jan- 
dreau, business agent of Local 301 
in Schenectady, the big main plant 
of GE which employs some 8,500 
members of the IUE. Jandreau, 
who had persuaded the local to hold 
off striking until some four days 
after other GE plants had gone out, 
brought his local back to work on 
Oct. 17. 


GE plastered statements by the 
Schenectady business agent in 


full page ads in newspapers in 


strike. GE management brushed it@— 


other GE plant cities. In addi- 
tion, an unparalleled advertising 
campaign directed at the strike 
and at Carey filled columns upon 
columns of space in papers 
throughout the nation. Cost of 
the ads obviously ran into the 
mnillions. 

While the company’s ads pro- 
claimed that the strike was without 
support, picket lines and effective 
strike machinerey kept GE out of 
production in most of the plants 
where the strike was in effect. But 
in some few centers in addition to 
Schenectady, the company had suc- 
ceeded in blunting the effective- 
ness of the walkout. 


Even as the company was pro- 
claiming that the strike had no 
support among the members, the 
union’s 100-member GE Confer- 
ence Board voted unanimously 
in support of the union’s efforts 
to gain a satisfactory contract. 
The conference board represents 
each TUE-GE local. It gave the 
negotiating committee full au- 


thority to negotiate a settlement, 


lashed out at Jandreau’s sabotage 
of the strike, and praised the sol- 
idarity of the 55,000 strikers. 


Carey had proposed to the com- 
pany that the two parties agree on 
an 18-month wage contract, pro- 
viding a 3.5 percent wage increase 
and minus the cost of living clause 
which the union has been seeking 
to retain in the new contract. 


But Philip Moore, GE’s chief 
negotiator, knocked the offer dowa 
during the course of a four-hour 
meeting at the headquarters of the 
U.S. Mediation Service in New 
York. As the negotiations played 
out, GE was seeking to break them 
off until further notice. 

Early in the parleys, which start- 
ed last June, IUE proposed wage 
increases, job security, the union 
shop and increased pension and wel- 
fare benefits. While the union and 
the company are close on the pet- 
sion and insurance programs, 
company’s wage offer was less than 
the union had asked, it refused 
grant the union shop, and it pro 
posed to remove the cost of living 


escalator from the new pact. 
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In auniasens Decision: 


Union Picket Line Discipline 
Upheld by Wisconsin Court 


Madison, Wis.—The Wisconsin Supreme Court has unanimously upheld the right of unions to 
enforce disciplinary action against members who cross picket lines, declaring that denial of this 
power would make a union “a much less effective instrument of collective bargaining.” 

The state’s highest court voided a restraining order issued by a lower court which banned locals 
of the Machinists and Auto Workers from suing to collect fines levied under the union constitutions 


after trial of the offending members.o— 


The restraining order had been 
based on a ruling of the State Labor 
Board that fines against members 
who worked during a strike con- 
stituted an unfair labor practice. 

One case dated back to a 1956 
strike by IAM Lodge 78 against 
the Allen Bradley Co. Fifteen 
members who deserted the strike 
were tried by the local union, 
fined $100 and expelled from 
membership. Fourteen of the 


group refused to pay the fine and 
the union instituted civil pro- 
ceedings to collect. 

The other case is an aftermath 
of the Allis-Chalmers strike in early 
1959. UAW Local 248 sought to 
collect fines of $15 to $100 levied 
against 19 members who crossed 
the picket line. 

Unfair labor practice charges 
brought against the two unions by 
the employes who had been dis- 


Kennedy Endorsed by 


AFL-CIO in Illinois 


Springfield, I1l]—Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) urged the election 
of John F. Kennedy and more liberal Democrats to Congress in a 
major campaign speech at the third annual convention of the Illi- 


nois State AFL-CIO. 


Douglas, who has the endorsement of Illinois labor in his bid for 


a third term, gave these reasons‘ 
why voters here should support 
the Democratic Party— 

@ “To get America off dead 
center and start to move again. 

@ “To close the gap between 
the needs of the country and the 
sorry performance of the Republi- 
can Administration. 

@ “To break the ‘unholy alli- 


ance’ between the Republicans and- 


Southern Dixiecrats in the Con- 
gress.” . 

Douglas, cheered by the 2,300 
to 2,400 delegates representing 1.1 
million unionists, reviewed the rec- 
ord of presidential vetoes. He 
noted that a veto or threat of veto 
had killed area redevelopment, a 
meaningful program of medical 
care for the aged, and minimum 
wage legislation. 

During the same session in 
which Douglas spoke, the state 
AFL-CIO approved the action 
of the AFL-CIO General Board 
in endorsing Kennedy for Presi- 
dent and Johnson for Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Another Democrat endorsed by 
the Illinois AFL-CIO, Otto Kerner 
who is seeking to unseat the incum- 
bent Governor William G. Strat- 
ton, received a warm welcome. 
Demonstrations were staged for 
both Douglas and Kerner. Strat- 
ton, who spoke the day before, was 


Illinois Convention 
Hails FEPC Vow 


Springfield, Ill—“. . . and I 
won't be in Russia when the FEPC 
bill comes up in the Senate.” 


This statement by Otto Kerner, 
Democratic candidate for governor 
of Illinois, brought a loud cheer 
from the delegates at the third an- 
nual convention of the State AFL- 
ClO in the State Armory here. 
Kerner, endorsed by Illinois labor, 
teferred to the Equal Job Oppor- 
tunities Bill which was defeated in 
the State Senate in 1959. 

Incumbent Gov. William G. 
Stratton, seeking a third term, was 
on a junket in Russia when the 
bill was up for final vote in the 
Senate. Labor and the Democrats 
Claim that Stratton’s presence could 
have saved the measure from de- 
feat. He had backed the equal job 
Proposal. A 
_ Equal job laws have been passed 
in the State House of Representa- 
les, which has a small Demo- 
‘ratic majority; but always fail in 
the GOP-controlled Senate. Labor 
leaders feel FEPC and positive 

j ‘ebor legislation will have a better 
chance with Kerner as governor, 


booed several times during his 
speech by some delegates. 

Kerner is running on a state 
platform which favors a basic mini- 
mum wage law in Illinois and an 
increase of the federal minimum 
and expansion of coverage; a state 
labor board to foster full recogni- 
tion of the rights of workers and 
management ‘in collective bargain- 
ing, and opposition to so-called 
“right-to-work” laws. 

The GOP state platform points 
out that no restrictive labor laws 
have been passed under Stratton’s 
administration and pledges a con- 
tinued and expanded program of 
labor opportunities and benefits. 

Andrew Biemiller, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative director, warned that the 
trade union movement in America 
would be in trouble if Richard M. 
Nixon is elected. He urged the 
election of a sympathetic and liber- 
al President. Biemiller, representing 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
lauded Douglas and Illinois Demo- 
crats in the House for their votes 


in favor of proposals of benefit to} 


wage earners. 

Secretary Joseph D. Keenan of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, active in the campaign to 
elect Kennedy, urged labor to form 
a “truth squad” to trail GOP Sen. 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona. Re- 
publicans have been following 
Democratic candidates, giving the 
voters the alleged “truth” on issues 
and promises. Keenan told the 
delegates that Douglas and Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) are be- 
ing opposed by “big money inter- 
ests’—Douglas for his “truth-in- 
lending” bill; Kefauver for his ex- 
pose of high drug prices and profits. 


In a series of resolutions the 
delegates called for political edu- 
cation on a year-around basis, ex- 
tension of the period of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits 
and an increase in benefits, a 
state minimum wage, equal job 
‘opportunities for all workers, 
higher garnishment exemptions 
and a state income tax to replace 
the present sales tax. 


The convention also called for a 
bill to be introduced in the 1961 
General Assembly to make it il- 
legal to import strikebreakers in II- 
linois. 

Officers are Pres. Reuben G. Sod- 
erstrom, Executive Vice Pres. Stan- 
ley L. Johnson and _ Sec.-Treas 
Maurice F. McElligott. Warm 
tribute was paid to Soderstrom by 
the delegates. This parley marks 
his 30th year of leadership of IIli- 


nois labor. 


ciplined and by Allis-Chalmers were 
rejected by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board before being sustained 
by the state board and the state 
Circuit Court. mare pet 


In ruling that the. state board|& 


had no jurisdiction, the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court declared: “Any at- 
tempt by the states to regulate union 
activity in such a way as to disrupt 
the balance of bargaining power 
between unions and _ employers 
would be an invasion of a field of 
regulation already pre-empted by 
Congress.” + 
The court added that “a union 
without power to enforce soli- 
darity among its members when 
it resorts to a strike ...is a 
much less effective instrument of 
collective bargaining than a un- 
ion which possesses such power.” 

Business Rep. John Heidenreich 
of IAM Dist. 10 hailed the Su- 
preme Court ruling as “a historic 
decision” upholding the right of 
unions “to enforce, through the 
courts if necessary, reasonable dis- 
cipline on members who violate 
their trust and oath of member- 
ship.” 

UAW Reg. Dir. Harvey Kitzman 
declared the decision could have a 
far-reaching effect on the conduct 
and success of future strikes in the 
state. 


Mitchell Asks Voiding 
Of Local ILA Election 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
moved to void an election held last 
April by the Banana Handlers’ 
Local 1800 of the Longshoremen’s 
Association. : 

Mitchell, filing a civil action in 
the U.S. District Court in New Or- 
leans, charged that the union “failed 
to give adequate notice of the time, 
place and procedures for nomina- 
tions; refused to allow members in 
good standing to nominate candi- 
dates for office” and “illegally dis- 
qualified candidates for office.” ~ 


UAW Asks NLRB Act 
Against Kohler Evasion 


The National Labor Relations Board has launched an inquiry into 
charges by the Auto Workers that the Kohler Co. has failed to com- 
ply with the board’s Aug. 26 order to remedy unfair labor practices. 

The UAW, urging the NLRB to seek a court injunction against 
Kohler, pointed out that Kohler failed to offer reinstatement to over 


CIO Pres. George Meany by John 


GUEST BADGE at Iron Workers’ convention is pinned on AFL- 


H. Lyons, president of the 150,- 


000-member union. Meany’s address to the convention was a sharp 
indictment of the Republican Administration’s record. Vice Pres. 


Nixon, he charged, represents cont 


inued economic stagnation. 


Iron Workers Vote 
To Support Kennedy 


Delegates representing 150,000 members of the Iron Workers 


opened their union’s quadrennial c 


‘thusiastic endorsement of Sen. Jo 


onvention with a unanimous, en- 
bn F. Kennedy as “a man with 


courage, ability and liberal convictions . . . capable of rallying the 


American people.” 
The endorsement was only the® 


second ever given to a presidential 
candidate in the union’s 64-year 
history. The only other candidate 
supported by the Iron Workers was 
Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In the resolution, submitted to 
the convention by Pres. John H. 
Lyons and the union’s entire exec- 
utive board, Kennedy was praised 
for his opposition to punitive labor 
legislation, his sponsorship of job- 
site picketing bills, his support of 
economic growth, education, un- 
employment insurance, housing, 
medical care under social security 
and his sponsorship of minimum 
wage improvements. 

The 824 delegates gave a 
Standing ovation to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany who called 
on them to “play your part as 
trade unionists . .. to bring about 


300 strikers named in the board’s® 


job reinstatement order. 


The UAW said Kohler also failed 
to offer reinstatement on a uniform 
basis to all strikers when it set an 
Oct. 3 deadline. Many strikers had 
obstained jobs elsewhere and moved 
from the Sheboygan, Wis., area 
during the six-year-long dispute, 
the union noted. 

The NLRB in late August 
handed down a decision which 
found the big plumbing fixtures 
firm guilty of a number of un- 
fair labor practices. The board 
ordered a variety of remedies. 


Harvey Kitzman, director of 
UAW Region 10, announced that 
regional and Local 833 officials had 
met with NLRB compliance divi- 
sion chiefs in Chicago to discuss 
the situation. The board in Wash- 
ington confirmed it was looking 
into the union charges. 

The union charged that Kohler 
has failed to supply strikers who 
apply for reinstatement with infor- 
mation on whether they would get 
back their former or equivalent 


jobs; a complete description of wage 


rates and the new incentive system. 

The union said Kohler has of- 
fered reinstatement to some work- 
ers on a 32-hour-week basis “‘so as 
to retain strikebreakers.” This not 
only is the first short week sched- 
uled by the company since mid- 
depression days, but it violates the 
NLRB order, the UAW pointed 
out. 

The union said Kohler has re- 
sponded to its communications and 
indicated it would offer occupancy 
in Kohler-owned premises to evicted 
strikers; reinstate other illegally dis- 
charged employes and provide wage 
data. 

Refused to Meet 


But, the UAW added, the com- 
pany has refused to meet with the 
union for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing a new contract, for discussing 
reinstatement cases and for dis- 
cussing current wage and hour data. 

The UAW said it therefore in- 
structed its attorney to urge the 
NLRB “to seek an injunction or- 
dering the Kohler Co. to comply 
immediately with the NLRB order 
under pain of contempt of court.” 


a change in the Administration 
here in Washington.” 

Meany rapped Vice Pres. Nixon 
as representing “stagnation and the 
vested interests who, if they're al- 
lowed to have thier way, will surely 
bring this country down to eco- 
nomic ruin.” 

Declaring that under the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Administration, “there 
isn’t a big corporation in America 
that hasn’t got its representative 
here on the government payroll,” 
Meany charged: 

“The National Labor Relations 
Board, I say quite flatly, is stacked 
against labor at the present time 
and if you have any cases there you 
know .that is true.” 

Turning to the international 
scene, Meany told the delegates: 
“I would like to say that American 
prestige with the free nations of the 
world is at the highest possible level, 
but I can’t say so. It’s not true, 
and anyone who follows interna- 
tional affairs and international 
events will say that it’s not true. 
And it’s not going to be true until 
we get a government kere that looks 
at the welfare of each and every 
citizen in this country and not just 
at the welfare of those who pull the 
strings in Wall Street.” 


Declaring that “all of the Jabor- 
hating forces in this country have 
concentrated their efforts in the 
legislative field,’ Meany said to 
the laughter and applause of the 
delegates: 

“This is the reason you are look- 
ing at someone who never was po- 
litical in his whole life but, who 
is political today!” 

Haggerty on Rules 

Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the AFL- 
CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. told the convention 
that the Rules Committee bottle- 
neck in the House of Representa- 
tives must be broken before jobsite 
picketing and other labor-backed 
legislation can be enacted. “We 
elect congressmen So that they can 
vote On measures and not sit back 
and say, ‘I can’t vote, the bill is in 
committee’,” Haggerty declared. 

Lyons and Sec.-Treas. James R. 
Downes reported that, since the 
union’s last convention in 1956, 
net membership increased by near- 
ly 7,000 and the average wage and 
fringe benefit gains negotiated by 
the union totaled 72 cents per hour 
during the four-year period. 
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OPENING OF LABOR headquarters for Kennedy in Camden, N. J., draws top political and union 
leaders to ribbon-cutting ceremonies. Pres. Joseph J. McComb of Camden County Central Labor 
Union holds up scissors in center, preparatory to giving them to New Jersey’ s Democratic om. Rob- 
ert B. Meyner. More than 100 area labor officials attended ceremonies. 


New Jersey Democrats Look to. 


Big Kennedy Win to Help Ticket 


Newark, N. J.—New Jersey Democrats are hoping that the Kennedy coattails are broad enough to 
carry their senatorial candidate to victory and help them capture at least two of the nine congressional 


seats held by the GOP. 


Barring a Kennedy sweep with a victory margin of at least 100,000 votes, incumbent Republican 
Sen. Clifford P. Case is favored at ‘this stage of the campaign to turn back his Democratic challenger, 


Thorn Lord. 

Case can expect to benefit from 
New Jersey’s proclivity for ticket- 
spliting. He has picked up some 
labor endorsements, although most 
of the state’s still-unmerged labor 
movement is either officially neutral 
or supporting Lord. Case is using 
his civil rights record in campaign- 
ing effectively among Negro voters. 

Lord, a liberal Democratic 
leader from Trenton and a bat- 
tler for consumer interests, is 
highly respected and well liked 
by those who have worked with 
him. But his victory hopes are 
penned to a big Kennedy victory. 

Conservative estimates show New 
Jersey leaning to Kennedy. Labor 
people active in the day-to-day 
campaign say Kennedy’s strength 
appears to be on the upswing. They 
are encouraged by a record regis- 
tration, 

In the congressional contests, it 
would take a major upset to dis- 
lodge any of the five Democrats 
seeking re-election. The Demo- 
crats on the other hand can taste 
victory in One contest, see an even 
chance of capturing another GOP 
seat and can at least hope for two 
more. 

Best bet for the Democrats 
would appear to be in the 8th Dis- 
trict, which includes the unemploy- 
ment-hit cities of Passaic and Pat- 
erson. There, Gordon Canfield, a 
highly-popular and generally liberal 
Republican who could always count 
on a safe margin of victory, is re- 
tiring after 20 years in office. His 
secretary, Walter P. Kennedy, de- 
feated the Republican organiza- 
tion’s choice in a hard-fought pri- 
mary which left _ still-unhealed 
wounds. Unless the district’s Re- 
publican organization develops 
some real enthusiasm for their 
party’s candidate, Democrat Charles 
S. Joelson has an excellent chance 
of winning. 

Democratic hopes are high, also, 
in the First District, which’ in- 
cludes the Camden area. From 
1926 to 1958, the district was rep- 
resented by Charles A. Wolverton. 
The fight to succeed him in the 
1958 election was close, with Re- 
publican William Cahill winning 
by the narrowest of margins. Al- 
though Cahill has _ considerable 
labor support, earned by a “right” 
vote on Landrum-Griffin, Demo- 
crat John A. Healey is currently 
rated an even-money bet. 

Less optimistically, the Demo- 
crats see a chance of picking up 
the congressional seat of Repub- 
lican George M. Wallhauser, a 


| first-termer whose district _in- 
cludes part of Newark. In the 
6th District, which includes 
Elizabeth, Rep. Florence P. 
Dwyer is conceded an edge, but 
not a shoo-in over labor-backed 
Democrat Jack B. Dunn. 

The Case-Lord race for the Sen- 
ate has found Lord directing 
most of his attack on the Republi- 
can Party’s record and Case run- 
ning against the Dixiecrats. 

The State CIO has endorsed Lord 
as “the better of two good men.” 


West Virginia Seeks New Deal 
In ‘New Frontier’ of Kennedy 


Charleston—West Virginia is expected to cast its eight electoral votes for the New Frontier of 
John F. Kennedy in the fervent hope that it will bear a close family resemblance to the New Deal 


of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


In the cities and towns which share the dubious distinction of being listed in the Labor Dept.’s 
tabulation of “areas of substantial and persistent labor surplus,” among the 276,000 persons whose 


daily diet is shaped by the contents® 


While Lord appeared to have con- 
siderable support at the State AFL 
endorsement session, the organiza- 
tion voted to remain neutral in the 
campaign. Case has the active sup- 


cently won the endorsement of the 


post of most building trades unions 
and railroad brotherhoods and re- 


New Jersey Machinists’ Council. 
Both labor federations are 
strongly backing the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket and the local Demo- 
cratic organizations are rolling up 
their sleeves to support Kennedy. 


Democrats Strong But: 


By David L. Perlman 


‘Swing’ History Rates 
Missouri a Tossup 


St. Louis—Missouri is the only 


state in the union which in 1956 


reversed its judgment of 1952 and voted for Adlai E. Stevenson for 
President after voting for Dwight D. Eisenhower four years earlier, 
Setvenson’s plurality was about 4,000—and the race between Sen. 
John F. Kennedy and Vice Pres. Nixon looks as if it may be equally 


close this year. 

The state is a border state, with 
a population that is substantially 
southern conservative in its rural 
areas and a history of swinging be- 
tween the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties according to the can- 
didates and the issues. 

It is generally conceded by ob- 
servers that the Democrats seem 
likely to elect a governor and other 
state officials and probably will 
elect the Democratic nominee, re- 
cent Lieut. Gov. Edward V. Long, 
over Republican Lon Hocker to 
succeed the late Sen. Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr. (D). Long has been 
appointed to fill the Hennings va- 
cancy by Gov. James T. Blair and 
thus will have a treasured advan- 
tage in seniority if he is successful 
in his own right. 

The Kennedy-Nixon race is 
rated so close that one observer 
deeply experienced in the state’s 
political cross-currents says, “I 
wouldn’t give you a dime either 
way.” 

Republican National Committee 
Chairman Thruston Morton on a 
recent campaign visit here said that 
GOP private polls showed Kennedy 
with a slight lead. But the margin 
is wholly indecisive and events of 
the last two weeks admittedly might 
swing the state. 

Some observers estimate that 
Kennedy must carry the state’s two 
big ‘urban areas, St. Louis and 
Kansas City and their suburbs, by 
upwards of 200,000 in order to 
overcome what they believe may be 
a heavy rural vote for Nixon. But 


of the government’s surplus food 
handouts, the attachment to the 
memory of FDR is more than mere 
nostalgia. 

The depressed conditions of the 
present are a vivid reminder of the 
great depression. And if condi- 
tions are not quite so bad, Demo- 
cratic campaigners make pointedly 
clear, it is because of laws enacted 
during the New Deal. 

The stacks of anti-Catholic 
literature which have flooded the 
mail of this heavily-Protestant 
state would appear to be a major 
hurdle for the Democratic pres- 
idential candidate. But informed 
West Virginians discount the im- 
pact and tell of cases where 
ministers who started to raise the 
religious issue dropped it like 
a hot potato after having been 
told off by indignant Demo- 
cratic parishioners. 

The prospects look good for the 
re-election of labor-backed Sen. 
Jennings Randolph (D) and the five 
incumbent Democratic congress- 
men whose voting records are listed 
by COPE as 100 percent “right.” 
There is at least a possibility that 
the Democrats will be able to pick 
up the GOP’s lone congressional 
seat, although the incumbent is fa- 
vored at this stage in the campaign. 

Most—but not all—observers ex- 
pect the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate, State Attorney Gen. W. 
W. Barron, to run well ahead of his 
opponent, a Republican who may 


pick up a few confused votes be- 


cause his name is Neely, although 
he is not related to the late Demo- 
cratic senator. 


The wild card in this race is the 
uncertain political effect of a bitter 
Democratic primary battle in which 
Barron’s opponent charged he was 
offered $65,000 to drop out of the 
primary. A slander suit brought 
by Barron was settled out of court 
after the primary. Labor, hampered 
by a Republican governor and con- 
servative Democratic leadership in 
the state senate, is backing Barron 
as the best hope for unbottling 
needed social legislation. 

In only one of the congressional 
races are the Republicans given 
any chance of unseating a Demo- 
cratic incumbent. The GOP is 
staking its hopes on the marginal 
Fourth District, which includes the 
cities of Huntington and Parkers- 
burg. In recent years, the district 
has swung back and forth—Repub- 
lican in presidential years, Demo- 
cratic in mid-term elections. 

Although it may be close, the 
consensus of Democratic, labor and 
newspaper opinion is that Ken 
Hechler, college professor, author 
(“The Bridge at Remagen”) and 
1956 research director of the 
Stevenson campaign will win re- 
election to a second term. 

In the Ist Congressional District, 
a peninsula of steel and coal cen- 
ters sandwiched in between Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, emphasis on 
service to constituents is expected 
to pay off in votes for GOP Rep. 


Arch A, Moore Jr. His Demo- 
cratic opponent, Stephen D. Narick, 
has stepped up his campaign pace 
and is likely to benefit from a 
heavy Kennedy vote in the district, 
which includes Wheeling.~ 


The senatorial campaign has 
found both Randolph and his 
Republican opponent, Gov. Cecil 
H. Underwood, criss-crossing the 
state, battling for votes in every 
mountain crossroads. 


Underwood, desoribed as “a 
Nixon-type Republican,” has paral- 
leled the Vice President’s campaign 
tactics by accusing Randolph of 
“running down” the state by em- 
phasizing its problems and de- 
pressed condition instead of “build- 
ing up West Virginia” by talking 
about the state’s “good points.” 

Randolph, combining a genial 
handshaking campaign with a fight- 
ing liberalism at campaign rallies, 
hits hard at Pres. Eisenhower’s 
vetoes of depressed area legislation. 

There’s optimism at state AFL- 
CIO headquarters where two years 
of emphasis on registration has 
built the estimated percentage of 
union members eligible to vote 
from less than 50 percent in early 
1958 to 70 percent by the time of 
the 1958 elections, to 90 percent 
today. 

Despite official neutrality in the 
national race by the Mine Workers, 
local and district UMWA organ- 
izers are reported working actively 


o— 
farmers as well as city voters are 


rated by others as unusually unpre- 
dictable this year. 


St. Louis Registration High 
Registration was heavily in- 
creased after the August primary in 
both St. Louis and suburban St. 
Louis County, where the trek away 
from the city has followed the pat- 
tern familiar all over the country, 
but the Kansas City and Jackson 
County registration was less spec- 
tacular. 

The race for the Senate, between 
Long and Hocker, pits an outstate 
Democratic banker, who had a 
good labor and liberal record in 
the State Senate, against a Repub- 
lican corporation lawyer. 

Hocker ran a losing race for 
governor four years ago and was 
supported by the influential St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. He is con- 
sidered to be progressive and con- 
scientious on civil rights issues, but 
in the Senate he would be expected 
to gravitate to the conservative Re- 
publican wing on economic issues. 
Missouri is one of the midwest- 
ern states with a constitutional pro- 
vision barring a governor from suc- 
ceeding himself—and one of the 
results is that it has not had a truly 
distinguished governor for perhaps 
half a century. The job is con- 
sidered a deadend street except in 
years where the governor’s term- 
end coincides with expiration of 
the term of a senator of the oppo- 
site party. 

Blair, after Hennings’ death, 
tried for nomination for the Senate 
but was turned down by the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee in favor 
of Long. 


The Democratic nominee for 
governor to succeed Blair is John 
M. Dalton, who has labor and 
liberal backing against Republi- 
can Edward G. Farmer Jr. Ob- 
servers say that it would take a 
spectacular Nixon straight-Re- 
publican Party vote to pull Farm- 
er, and no such sweep is antici- 
pated. 


A few oldtime Democratic lead- 
ers are sitting on their hands in 
regard to Kennedy. Former Gov. 
Phil Donnelly, who served two 
terms—separated by four years .ia 
accordance with the state constitu- 
tion—is heading a Citizens Com- 
mittee for Kennedy in the south- 
central area, but former Gov. 
Lloyd Stark, of the northeastern 
counties, has been cited as saying 
that the Democratic National Con- 
vention platform is too liberal for 
him. 

Missouri’s most notable Demo- 
crat, former Pres. Harry S, Truman, 
challenged in 1940 for the Senate 
by Stark, is campaigning here and 
elsewhere for Kennedy. 


New Glazer Record 
Spins for Kennedy 


Labor’s Committee for 
Kennedy and Johnson has 
issued # new record by Joe 
Glazer, “Ballads for Ballots,” 
dealing with the issues and 
candidates in the 1960 ca 
paign. 

The record contains nine 
songs recorded by Glazer, 
education director of the Rub- 
ber Workers. It is available 
from the committee at 1801 
K Street N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., at $4 a record, with 
reduced rates for quantity 
order. 


for Kennedy. 
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Page Five 


Liberals Hope to Keep 4. Senate Seats 


Undecided 
To Victory i 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to fall into a few broad classes. 

They are first-time voters, a great 
majority of whom are believed to 
lean strongly to Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy in the presidential race with 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, or 
they are working people and older 
citizens who did not previously 
take the trouble to register and 
vote, 

Humphrey in Minnesota and 
Douglas in Illinois are believed by 
local observers to be almost certain 
of re-election, but McNamara is 
in a tighter battle with Republican 
Rep. Alvin Bentley in Michigan. 
In Missouri, where newcomer Ed- 
ward V. Long (D) and Lon Hocker 
(R) are fighting for Hennings’ seat, 
Long is given an edge. 

The Democrats are believed 
certain to pick up the governor- 
ship in Illinois, where Circuit 
Court Judge Otto Kerner is the 
Democratic nominee against 
Gov. William G. Stratton (R), 
the two-term incumbent. Local 
observers say Stratton will be 
heavily scratched in normally 
Republican downstate areas for 
reasons involving local issues and 
patronage jealousies. 

Democrats in Missouri say they 
will hold the governorship being 
yielded by James T. Blair, who is 
not eligible for re-election. Demo- 
crat John M. Dalton is expected 
to defeat Edward G. Farmer Jr. 
Republicans have not held the gov- 
ernor’s mansion since 1946, and 
this was also the last year the GOP 
won a U.S. Senate seat from the 
State. 

In Minnesota, however, two- 
term Democratic Goy. Orville Free- 
man is in the fight of his career 
with State Sen. Elmer L. Anderson, 
and in Michigan the Democratic 
Party—which had won six straight 
times with Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams—must prove that it can move 
to another personality. 

The Democratic nominee, Lieut. 


Voters Key 
in Midwest 


lenged by a-hard-running Republi- 
can university speech professor, 
Paul D. Bagwell, who gave Williams 
a tough race two years ago. 

The four states have a total of 
63 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives almost evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. 

In Illinois, a Democratic sweep 
would give the party marginal seats 
now held by Republicans in sub- 
urban Cook County and the Peoria 
area, but changes are not otherwise 
expected. 

In the Kennedy-Nixon contest 
for the presidency, which domi- 
nates the thinking of voters in all 
four states as the Nov. 8 election 
date nears, there are surprisingly 
large numbers of voters who still 
say they have not made up their 
minds and bluntly refuse to tell 
poll-takers their preferences and 
intentions. 


This “silent vote” appears to 
range from 8 percent to as high as 
12 percent—and in all the polls, 
the “decided” voters have tended 
to divide very closely. Neither 
Kennedy nor Nixon is credited 
with more than a 4-point lead in 
polls in any of the four states. And 
this can be wiped out by a 2-point 
swing back or by a surge of un- 
decided voters toward either candi- 
date. 


Within the past two weeks, 
however, local political writers 
believe they have spotted a trend 
among the previously undecided 
voters toward Kennedy. The 
“silent vote,” they say, is shrink- 
ing, and it is gravitating toward 
the Democrats, 


For what it is worth, local polit- 
ical reporters in all four states are 
more willing to make categorical 
judgments about the probable elec- 
tion results than the local politi- 
cians of either party. The report- 
ers in Minnesota, Michigan and 
Missouri say their states will go to 
Kennedy, with Illinois still rated 


Gov. John B. Swainson, is chal- 


a toss-up. 


Big Registration Key 
To Michigan Contests 


Detroit—Encouraged by a huge registration of voters in the 
state’s industrial counties, Democrats here are looking for a full- 
ticket sweep that would give Sen. 
electoral college votes, re-elect Sen. Pat McNamara and elect John 


B. Swainson as governor. 


PN cEbe 
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John F. Kennedy the state’s 20 


Three weeks before the election, 


théy concede, substantial numbers 
of voters were either still undecided 
or at least refusing to commit them- 
selves publicly to either presiden- 
tial candidate. This tendency to 
silence worries Republicans as well 
as Democrats. 

Sampling polls of voter senti- 
ment, however, seemed to show that 
Kennedy had gained steadily since 
the campaign began, with some for- 
mer Eisenhower voters shifting 
back to the Democrats, and with 
new voters tending to be heavily 
Democratic. 

Labor was active in a registra- 
tion campaign that saw the listed 
voters in Detroit surpass the 1 
million figure for the first time 


Kennedy Waging Uphill Struggle 
To Win 27 Illinois Electoral Votes 


Chicago—lIllinois, with its rich total of 27 electoral college votes, is now a battleground so closely 
contested by Sen. John F. Kennedy and Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon that neither side is claiming it 


as “in the bag.” 


Kennedy is admittedly waging an uphill struggle. A month ago most observers believed that Nixon 
as 300,000 votes despite heavily increased registration in suburban 


would carry the state by as much 


Cook County (Chicago) and other‘ 
metropolitan and industrial areas. 
The Democratic nominee, how- 
ever, had remarkable crowds in an 
early October swing through the 
downstate cities,, where the Demo- 
cratic vote has climbed in recent 
elections in traditionally Republican 
territory. Kennedy and the Vice 
President are expected to return for 
Major campaign drives in both 
Cook County and downstate areas. 
The biggest factor that may 
help Kennedy is the strength of 
the Democratic state ticket in 
races involving both the Senate 
and the governorship. 


Republican Gov. William G. 
“Stratton is having heavy going in 
his try for a third consecutive term. 
The Democrats nominated a Cir- 
cuit Court judge, Otto Kerner, who 
is conceded to be their best nomi- 
Nee since Adlai E. Stevenson won 
In 1948, 

Stratton has made enemies 
among his own Republican county 
leaders. Even in Rockford, a GOP 
Stronghold which reporters say 
Nixon will carry, Stratton is said 
'o be no more than an even choice. 

One Republican state leader flat- 


Cook County organization, cheer- 
fully asisted by dissident Republi- 
cans, will turn out such a huge plu- 
rality for Kerner—as much as 600,- 
000—‘that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what the rest of the state 
does.” 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas, liberal 
Democrat seeking his third six-year 
term, is strongly favored over Re- 
publican Samuel W. Witwer. In 
1954 the GOP tried unsuccessfully 
to defeat Douglas with an ultra- 
conservative, a lobbyist at the state 
capitol for small businessmen’s 
trade associations. Witwer is rated 
something of a GOP liberal, but 
political reporters say Douglas is 
likely to win by upwards of 250,000 
votes. 

There is a “silent vote” in Illinois 
as in other Midwestern states—a 
substantial portion of still-undecided 
citizens or citizens who aren’t talk- 
ing to anybody if, indeed, they have 
actually made up their minds. 

The state’s 15 incumbent Demo- 
cratic House members, 11 from 
Chicago and four from the down- 
state industrial areas, are expected 
to hold their seats. 

The increased registration, par- 


ly predicts that the Democratic 


ticularly among younger voters and 


workers in once-solidly Republican 
suburban areas, may endanger Re- 
publican Rep. William L. Springer 
in the 22nd Congressional District 
and GOP control of the 20th Dis- 
trict, where Mrs. Edna Simpson 
briefly succeeded her husband, the 
late Sidney Simpson. 

One longtime Republican power, 
Rep. Leo Allen of the 16th District, 
is voluntarily retiring. For years 
Allen has been ranking Republican 
member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee and a major instrument 
through which conservative south- 
ern Democrats and Republicans op- 
erated their dominant House coa- 
lition to block liberal legislation. 
Edwin M. Nelson, the Democratic 
nominee, is given a fighting chance 
of taking the seat from Republican 
John B. Anderson. 

Downstate Democratic leaders 
say Kennedy has a “good chance” 
to carry Illinois despite the earlier 
edge conceded to Nixon. Political 
reporters also say they think a Ken- 
nedy “tide” is beginning to move 
that will sharply reduce the normal 
downstate GOP pluralities. 

In this case, a heavy Cook Coun- 
ty Kennedy margin probably would 


swing the state. 
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and registration in Wayne 
County, which includes Detroit, 
exceed the 1.5 million mark. 

Registration also is heavy in Oak- 
land and Macomb Counties, where 
population has jumped, and in old- 
er industrial cities. 

The voting pattern in Michigan 
in the past 12 years has shown the 
Republicans winning for the presi- 
dency while the Democrats, led by 
Gov. G. Mennen Williams, carried 
most or all of the state executive 
offices and eventually captured both 
U.S. Senate seats. 

Two years ago Williams’ victory 
margin was slightly reduced by Re- 
publican Paul D. Bagwell, a Mich- 
igan State University speech teach- 
er who was nominated again and 
is making a hard fight against 
Swainson, 


The Real Issue 


A key Democratic leader says 
the real issue is whether Swainson 
can take over the liberally-oriented 
Democratic organization built by 
Williams and help it survive the 
change of leadership. 

McNamara, seeking re-election 
for a second term to the Senate, is 
faced by Rep. Alvin Bentley, a 
wealthy maverick Republican con- 
servative who is closely identified 
by his stock ownership and other 
connections with General Motors. 
The state’s newspapers are encour- 
aging questions about McNamara’s 
health—the senator underwent an 
operation last July—but the Demo- 
cratic nominee is campaigning with 
great vigor and gives every appear- 
ance of complete recovery. 

McNamara has had a strongly 
liberal voting record, while Bent- 
ley is listed in the AFL-CIO 
COPE record as having voted 
wrong 30 times, right only 4 
times on a wide variety of issues 
covering school aid, depressed 
areas, interest rates, foreign 
policy, labor relations and many 
welfare programs. 

The Detroit News poll for Oct. 
9 showed Kennedy in the lead over 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon for 
the first time during the campaign, 
but by a narrow and reversible 


margin of 3 percentage points. Ob-| 


servers generally agree that Ken- 
nedy will carry the state if he 
sweeps Wayne County by a plu- 
rality of as much as 450,000 votes, 
which the registration figures indi- 


| Humphrey’ s 


The Pivot in 
Minnesota 


Minneapolis — Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey, liberal Democrat, has 
been the dominant political figure 
in this state since 1948, and the key 
to other election results this year 
may be the success of the senator 
in seeking his third term. 

It is generally conceded by polit- 
ical observers that Humphrey has 
a pronounced edge over his Re- 
publican challenger, P. Kenneth 
Peterson, despite a recent Minne- 
apolis Star poll—usually regarded 
as reliable—that showed a dip in 
his personal appeal. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy, the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee, and 
Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon ap- 
pear to be in a neck-and-neck race 
for the state’s 11 electoral college 
votes, with Kennedy forces claim- 
ing a slight advantage. 
Democratic Gov. Orville Freeman 
is conceded to be in the toughest 
race of his career in seeking a third 
term against State Sen. Elmer L. 
Anderson, a Republican whose rec- 
ord is more liberal than that of 
most GOP office holders in the 
Midwest. 

“Kennedy probably will run 
behind Humphrey, but if he wins 
he is likely to pull Freeman in 
with him,” says one local ob- 
server who is considered a sound 
judge. “If Nixon wins, he can 
win only narrowly; Kennedy has 
a chance to win big.” 

Registration has been substan- 
tially increased in the metropolitan 
areas with a heavy response from 
potential voters visible after Ken- 
nedy visited the state for the Demo- 
crats’ famed “bean feed.” 

Batteries of union members 
manned telephones and dozens of 
others went on house-to-house calls 
to urge registration at local pre- 
cinct houses in Minneapolis. In 
St. Paul, a similar campaign was 
slowed when the exhaustion of ap- 
propriated city funds prevented the 
extensive use of neighborhood li- 
braries and schools for registration 
purposes. Registration was ex- 
pected to reach 280,000 in Minne- 
apolis and 182,000 in St. Paul by 
the Oct. 18 closing date. 

As in some other midwestern 
states, the Republican candidates 
are showing some reluctance in 
Minnesota to talk too much about 
their GOP party label. 

Humphrey, who made a hard run 
for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, is distinguished as one 
of the ablest and most articulate 
members of the Senate and is con- 
sidered certain to play a major part 
in Congress if he is re-elected and 
Kennedy goes to the White House. 

Opponent Called Humdrum 

It would be a startling upset if 
he should be beaten by a Republi- 
can candidate who is generally re- 
garded as humdrum. 

Freeman faces trouble, however, 
partly because he is one of the 
governors who was forced to fight 
for new taxes to carry essential 
state services. Nearly every con- 
scientious and liberal governor in 
the country has been compelled to 
face the necessity for new revenues, 
and state taxation has been heavily 
increased, far more so than federal 
taxation in the postwar years. 

A 100,000 majority for Ken- 
nedy and the Democrats in the 
iron range and in St. Paul is con- 
sidered as likely to be enough for 
them to carry the state against 
normally Republican majorities 
elsewhere. One observer said 
that Minneapolis seems likely to 
split evenly, although it often has 
been Republican, and points out 
that the Farmers Union—a lib- 
eral farm organization—has been 


Cale is posisble. 


gaining strength in the state. 
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Polities and Principles 


EPUBLICAN vice presidental candidate Henry Cabot Lodge 
has “promised,” “pledged,” or “predicted,” depending on which 
speech you read, to name a Negro to the Cabinet if the GOP wins. 
Vice Pres. Nixon, pitching for conservative votes in the South, has 
displayed excellent footwork on the Lodge “commitment” while 
continuing to play both sides of the street on the civil rights issue. 
On a recent television show a reporter put the Negro Cabinet 
member question to Sen. Kennedy and received this reply: 

“I think we ought to pick the best people we can, the best for 
each of the tasks. If the best person is a Negro, if he is white, 
if he is of Mexican descent or Irish descent, or whatever he may 
be, I believe he should get the job.” 

And on enforcing Negro voting rights, Kennedy said: 

“In my judgment the executive has full power to provide the right 
to vote. I don’t think there is any legal limitation now, any lack of 
weapons by the attorney general or the President to compel the right 
to vote, if a major effort is made. 

“It is my judgment (that) a major effort should be made in 
1961 to make sure that there is no subterfuge, that everyone has 
the right to vote, that no tests are used to deprive people arti- 
ficially, based on race, of the right to vote.” 

So much for the record on civil rights. 


Labor Supports the U.N. 


N OCT. 24 the United Nations will celebrate its 15th birthday, 
a celebration that calls for greater support for the world organ- 
ization than ever before in view of the new Communist attack. 


The Khrushchev performance at the UN General Assembly is | # 
part of a conscious plan to weaken the UN and transform it into); 


a relatively helpless organization, impaired in its ability to bring 


economic stability and social advancement without tyranny to the} j 


new nations of the world. 

For the free world labor movement the UN has been a bastion 
for the maintenance of world peace, a vehicle which could help in 
the creation of new countries capable of growth in freedom. 

The fight for the UN is not merely the fight by the free nations; 
it is labor’s fight as well. The AFL-CIO and the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions will continue to support and stand with 


the UN. 
The Golden Eggs 


He” MUCH HAM AND EGGS can you eat for $1,000? That’s 
what some 150 businessmen paid at a $1,000-a-plate breakfast 
in Columbus, Ohio, to hear Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) plug 
the GOP national ticket. 

Was it worth it? No one could tell. The Columbus papers were 
not permitted to send reporters. GOP officials ducked newsmen’s 
questions. The Cleveland Press reported that Goldwater insisted no 
reporters be present. 

The Wall Street Journal confirmed the $1,000 price tag and 
reported that the breakfast was held “in a sumptuously-appointed 
hall on the estate of real estate man John W. Galbreath. ...” The 
Journal also reported that some “150 businessmen paid $1,000 
each” for the pleasure of the ham and eggs and Goldwater, 

It seems to us the Republican Party missed a good bet. Just think 
of the crowds it could have drawn to a public meeting where 
thousand dollars bills were exchanged for a platter of ham ’n eggs. 
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Clearing the Path! 
f 


Strategy of Marx, Lenin, Stalin: 


Soviets UN Role Familiar 
To Union Foes of Red Tactics 


By Arnold Beichman 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y.—A onetime labor 
official turned diplomat from a western country 
who had watched Nikita Khrushchev at work in 
the UN for 25 days said a few days ago: 

“I simply can’t understand why anybody was 
surprised at Khrushchev’s tactics. They’re right 
out of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. Anyone who has 
watched Communists trying to take over a labor 
organization was seeing the same tactics being 
used except on a wider scale.” 

In the aftermath of the stormiest—and most 
dangerous—period in the UN’s 15-year history, 
it has become apparent that the Soviet dictator 
operated according to the strategy outlined 
more than four decades ago by Nikolai Lenin, 
Bolshevism’s founding father, in his seizure of 
power in democratic Russia, (It has been for- 
gotten that the Czar was overthrown by demo- 
cratic forces in Russia who in turn were over- 
thrown by the Bolshevik minority.) 

Any experienced trade unionist who observed 
Khrushchey pounding his desk, hammering his 
shoe, bouncing up and down with points of “dis- 
order” would have recognized these as the same 
tactics which Communists regard as routine in 
trying to take over a majority-supported union 
administration. 

KHRUSHCHEYV’S FIRST TACTIC was aimed 
at paralyzing the UN, its presiding officer and its 
secretariat; in other words, its administrative ma- 
chinery. Second, he wanted to make the UN, 
particularly to its new member nations from 
Africa, ridiculous by robbing it of its dignity. 
Third, by pressing significant popular issues— 
disarmament or colonialism—in such a fashion as 
to make immediate solutions impossible, he could 
divide pro-democratic countries. 

For example, he has demanded immediate free- 
dom for all colonies and trusteeship territories. 
Even with the best will in the world, immediate 
independence would be unattainable. That doesn’t 
matter to a practitioner of Leninism-Stalinism. 
The end result—splitting democratic forces—is 
what counts. 

At best, Khrushchev was able to count on a 
minority out of 99 votes of the UN member 
nations. But since, he and his satellite delega- 
tions were well scattered over the Assembly 
floor, their applause and jeers sounded like a 
lot more. 

A major work in Communist literature is 


Lenin’s “ ‘Left-Wing’ Communism: An Infantik 
Disorder” in which he attacks those Communist 
who opposed participation in “bourgeois parlia 
ments” and who looked upon “parliamentarism a 
politically obsolete.” 

“As long as you are unable to disperse th 
bourgeois parliament,” he wrote in 1920, “an 
every type of reactionary institution, you mus 
work inside them, precisely because in them an 
still workers who are stupefied by the priests ani 
by the desolateness of village life....”  —~ 


KHRUSHCHEV’S MOTION for the dismissal 
of UN Sec.-Gen. Dag Hammarskjold asked that 
a triumvirate run the UN, each one obviously 
armed with a veto. That is also part of Lenin's 
recommendations for subverting democratic insti- 
tutions and is to be found in “State and Revolu- 
tion.” 

Smearing and vilifying democratically chosen 
leaders of democratic institutions is another 
Communist tactic. That was why Khrushchey 
over and over again made the most unproy- 
able charges against Hammarskjold and Fred- 
erick H. Boland, General Assembly president, 
on the assumption that constant reiteration of 
such charges would make them stick, 


To practitioners of Leninism-Stalinism, the 
immediate issue isn’t important. It can be any- 
thing. f 

The weakness of Khrushchev’s opposition, 
a weakness apparent to any trade unionist who 
has fought Communists in his own union, was 
that western spokesmen tried to argue with the 
Communist leader on the merits of the issue or 
its parliamentary meaning. That, of course, 
played right into Khrushchey’s hands. However, 
when anybody attempted to expose the Khrush- 
chev strategy, his double talk, Khrushchev 
pounded the table and made enough points of 
order to stop that kind of oratory. 


A Filipino delegate to the UN got a taste of 
Communist billingsgate when he began talking 
about the brand of colonialism which has enslaved 
East European countries. He was rewarded for 
his effort by being called a “jerk” by Khrushchev 
(this was a euphemism for what the Soviet dicta- 
tor really called him in Russian) and a “lackey of 
imperialism.” The Filipino never got his speech 
finished anymore than did the U.S. spokesman 
who wanted to make the point about Sovict 
colonialism, 
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Morgan Says: 


Nixon Uncovers a Great Moral 
Issue—Truman's Purple Prose 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over- the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


HIS 1960 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
has been groping for a moral issue. And now, 
thanks, fittingly enough, to the vigilant high- 
mindedness of Vice Pres. Nixon himself, it has 
one: crotchety old gentlemen should not corrupt 
the morals of little children with rash language. 
During the third Nixon- 
Kennedy debate the Vice : 
President throated his an- | 
guished cry of protest | 
against Harry S. Truman’s | 
unleashing of purple prose 
before tender ears. He 
sounded the “tocsin of 
righteousness and piety” 
that must have echoed with 
approval through every liv- | 
ing room in America. 

The Vice President saw 
a moral fruit in this human 
cactus plant and reached out to pluck it. The man 
from Independence may not have been guilty of 
treason, as Republican indictments of former 
campaigns darkly implied, but his terrible tongue 
could be blamed for juvenile delinquency. Nixon 
was protecting a principle as safe and sancitified 
as “motherhood” and he went at the job like a 
“knight in shining armor.” 

HIS CHARGE SPEAKS most eloquently in the 
plunging lance of his own words: “We all have 
tempers,” he said with gracious insight, “. . . but 
when a man is President of the United States or 
a former President, he has an obligation not to 
lose his temper in public. One thing | have noted 
as I have traveled around the country are the 
tremendous number of children who come out to 
see the presidential candidates. 1 see mothers 
holding their babies up so that they can see a man 
who might be President. I know Senator Ken- 
nedy sees them too. It makes you realize that 


Word-Eaters Go Mad: 


Morgan 


whoever is President is going to be a man that all 
the children of America will look up to or look 
down to... .” 

“And I can only hope,” Nixon concluded, 
that should I win this election, “that I could 
approach Pres. Eisenhower in maintaining the 
dignity of the office, in seeing to it that when- 
ever any mother or father talks to his child, he 
can look at the man in the White House, and 
whatever he may think of his policies, he will 
say ‘Well, there is a man who maintains the 
kind of standards personally that I would want 
my child to follow.’ ” 

When the Vice President finished that comment 
there were loud hoots of derision from the press 
room in New York where some 200 not neces- 
sarily unprofane reporters were covering the de- 
bate from television monitors. But of course these 
irreverent pockets of cynicism should be dis- 
counted, written off. 

They missed the genuine article in 1952 when 
it emerged from another TV screen in a “cloth 
coat” and with a “cocker spaniel” on leash. They 
missed it when strictly for patriotic over partisan 
purposes, compromises with McCarthyism were 
tried and men’s and women’s very loyalty to 
country were recklessly questioned. 

They missed it, this “silver peal of truth,” on 
both sides of the political street through bruising 
campaigns, in the obfuscation of issues, in the 
rape of the record, in the twin-bladed appeal to 
bigotry cutting both ways. 

But now, not a moment too soon, came the 
Vice President’s clarion call to decency, a warn- 
ing rising, obviously, from the heart, against the 
“contamination of little children,” an appeal to 
make the White House a shrine of respectability 
whose occupant would be a living monument to 
the highest ideals of America. 


The Democrats can call off their truth squads 
if they have any, for the rest of the route now 
and the Republicans, if their opponents respond 
as they should to this inspirational message, will 
have no further use for theirs. 


Nixon, Lodge, Ike, Rocky, Klein 
Get Into the Correction Act 


TIXON CORRECTS LODGE on Negro cab- 
inet member; Eisenhower corrects Nixon on 
Quemoy-Matsu; Rockefeller corrects Nixon on 
American prestige; Klein corrects Klein on Jew- 
ish vote. 

These were the latest formations displayed by 
the Republican team, according to Correction, 
Please! 

The campaign bulletin of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee devoted a recent edition to hap- 
penings in the GOP backfield and on the opposi- 
tion bench. | 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon’s running mate, “pledged” to a Harlem 
audience on Oct. 12 that a Negro would be 
named to the cabinet under a Nixon administra- 
tion, the bulletin noted. Within hours, it reported, 
Nixon was saying from California that he couldn’t 
make such a pledge. 

Lodge then told a Virginia audience the what 
day that what he said in Harlem were “my owa 
feelings” and not official GOP policy. 

Nixon and Lodge met in Connecticut three days 
later. Lodge, in leaving the meeting, told report- 
trs the issue had not been discussed. Nixon met 
with reporters and said it had been. Lodge later 
said he still thinks a Negro should be in the cab- 
inet, the Democratic bulletin reported. 

If Nixon won’t stand up to Lodge, how can he 


be expected to stand up to Khrushchev, asked 


Correction, Please!. 

On the Quemoy-Matsu controversy, Correction, 
Please! said the White House announcement that 
Pres. Eisenhower and Nixon were in agreement 
was “the Republicans’ face-saving way of an- 
houncing that Nixon was now backtracking” to 
the position of Congress which Sen. John F. Ken- 
tedy has always supported. 

On American prestige, Correction, Please! re- 
called that Nixon said during the second television 


debate with Kennedy that American prestige was 


never higher and that of the Soviets never lower. 

The bulletin observed that Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller (R-N. Y.) was queried about the Nixon 
statement and commented: “I wouldn’t make as 
flat a statement as that .. . one cannot but face 
the fact that Soviet achievements in outer space 
have built up their prestige relative to ours. I 
think the same is true in many of their military 
accomplishments.” 

On the Jewish vote issue, Correction, Please! 
pointed out that Herbert Klein, Nixon’s press 
secretary, on Oct. 10 called attention to an Israeli 
newspaper editorial which attacked Kennedy’s 
foreign policies and praised Nixon. The GOP 
press release quoted Klein as saying the editorial 
pointed up the fact of 2 million Jewish votes in 
American and that, for Israel’s sake, “they should 
be cast for Vice Pres. Nixon.” 


The Democratic bulletin said three Amenican 
Jewish leaders criticized “this shocking appeal 
for votes.” The next day, it noted, Klein de- 
scribed the press release as the work of an 
“over-enthusiastic campaign worker.” 

“The Art of Cussing in the White House” was 
also discussed by the Democratic bulletin. The 
bulletin said Nixon delivered a “carefully calcu- 
lated” soap-opera lecture on the presidency and 
cussing during the third TV debate when a ques- 
tion was raised about former Pres. Truman’s use 
of language. 

A COLUMN by James Reston of the New York 
Times was reproduced to rebut Nixon. Reston 
said Nixon “in an obvious bid for the ‘mom’ 
vote,” suggested that Eisenhower doesn’t cuss and 
he, if elected, wouldn’t either. © 

It is hard to believe that Eisenhower, as an 
old soldier and golfer, does not utilize appropriate 
language, Reston wrote. Ike is a poor putter, he 
wrote and asked: 

“Ts it conceivable that, when he misses a two- 
footer, he says, ‘Aw, shucks’?” 


=ITS YOUR - 
WASHINGTON % 
Willard "Shellon 


¢ “last three weeks” is the 
period in which the election will be decided, the Vice President 
told audiences in Flotida and Delaware in mid-October after getting 
some bad news from New York State via Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 

Nixon also became sharp and rough in his speeches, and the 
Eisenhower Administration began a kind of resume-squad political 
operation in which foreign policy decisions were fed to Nixon ia 
advance for campaign purposes. 


The Administration’s decision to apply unilateral economic sanc- 
tions against Fidel Castro’s Cuba, with the hope that various Latin 
American nations would join us, was foreshadowed in Nixon’s 
speech to the American Legion convention in Miami Beach. The 
Vice President phrased it by saying that “our goal” must be ~ 
quarantine the Castro regime in the Americas.” 

It was not until afterward that reporters learned that the gamble 
of applying economic sanctions against Castro has already been 
decided upon by the Administration, and that Nixon—although 
apparently not Sen. Kennedy—had been informed. 

Eisenhower had demonstrated, in his statements on the Chinese 
coastal islands of Quemoy and Matsu, that he was giving full aid 
and comfort fo his Vice President in the political campaign. The 
Administration went beyond propriety in giving Nixon the power 
to announce flamboyantly that he was in favor of doing against 
Castro precisely what the Administration had already decided to do. 

* * * 

THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN previously had turned into 
something increasingly crude, confused and contradictory. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the GOP vice presidential nominee chosen 
on the ground that allegedly he can “stand up to Khrushchev,” 
had twice made statements seemingly to say there would be a Negro 
in the Nixon cabinet, although Nixon himself carefully avoided any 
statement on civil rights before a southern audience in Florida and 
Lodge was compelled to repudiate himself in Virginia. 

Nixon chose Wilmington, Del., the home of the Duponts, to issue 
a statement promising revision of our tax system “to stimulate 
job-creating investment.” He added to this a promise of “sound 
improvements” in handling so-called national emergency strikes, 
but he also denounced Kennedy for suggesting that plant seizure, 
as’ well as injunctions against unions, might be one of the desirable 
“sound improvements.” 


Along the way, in Wilmington, he tacitly confessed that we 
have come close to a recession in recent months. He called such 
recessions “times of hesitation in our economic growth”—and 
he said no word whatever about the 5.7 percent unemployment 
rate reported for September 1960 by Sec. James P. Mitchell's 
Dept. of Labor. 

* * * 

THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN is acknowledged by almost all 
observers to be extremely close, but they also have found evidence 
that Kennedy has gained strength in the heavily-populated indus- 
trial states where the Electoral College vote is concentrated. 

Rockefeller told Nixon, just before the Vice President launched 
his drive of the last three weeks, that Kennedy had made sub- 
stantial gains in normally Republican areas in upstate New York. 
He advised Nixon to come into the state more frequently than had 
been planned and to concentrate in the upstate and suburban areas, 
while Rockefeller himself tried to cut down the normal Democratic 
plurality in New York City. 

A high-ranking Nixon adviser has told reporters that the Vice 
President at present seems “sure” of only one of the big six states 
—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Texas and California— 
that can furnish nearly 200, of the 269 Electoral College votes 
needed for election. The presumption is that Nixon is well in- 
formed and this his speeches in Florida and Delaware set the pat- 
tern for an attempt to turn the tide. 


SALUTING WORK on behalf of health and welfare plans for un- 
ionists, American Podiatrists’ Association presented plaque to Wil- 
liam J. Tullar (right), mid-west director of Textile Workers Union 
of America, at APA convention in Chicago. With Tullar are Dr. 

Abe Rubin (left), APA executive secretary; and Dr. Marvin Shapiro 
(center), past presidegst. . 
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How To Buy: 


November a Month 
Of Clothing Sales 


By Sidney Margolius 
ig genome IS A MONTH of clothing sales, especially of 
women’s coats and dresses. Also, you'll find cut-price sales of 
blankets and piece goods. 

If you're considering home improvements—note that lumber 

_ prices, and especially plywood, took another sharp drop recently and 
are selling at their lowest prices in two years. 
But a peculiar situation has developed in shoes which the public 
ought to know about. Although 
leather prices have tumbled 16 per- 
cent this past year shoe prices actu- 
ally are higher than a year ago. 

This department particularly rec- 
commends checking the November 
clothing sales for possible Christ- 
mas gifts. Clothing items are reason- 
ably priced this year, and are taking 
a new tumble due to heavy produc- 
tion of fabrics. Too, you'll get better 
buys at sales in advance of the gift 
season rather than in December 
when stores maintain their prices. 
Also, spreading out your Christmas 
shopping will avoid going into debt 
with its resultant extra finance 
charges. Borrowing generally shows a sharp increase in December, 
the Credit Union National Association reports. 

Here are tips on November buying opportunities: 

COATS: One useful new development is foam-lined coats. These 
coats are lined with a thin plastic foam bonded right to the fabric. 
This provides warmth with light weight, and adds wrinkle resistance 
to the outer fabric. The new lining is being used to make raincoats 
warm enough to wear in cold weather, and overcoats as light in 
weight as spring topcoats. Prices are reasonable. Women’s coats 
of wool and Orlon-acrylic knit jersey bonded to plastic foam are 
available for $30-$35. 

DRESSES, SKIRTS: In other cold-weather clothing, synthetic 
“acrylic” fibers (often sold under such brand names as Orlon, Cres- 
lan and Zefran), are being blended with wool to provide some of 
the best features of each fiber. Just as the blend of 65 percent 
Dacron polyester with 35 percent cotton has become a standard 
good blend for shirts and blouses, blends of 60-80 percent acrylic 
with 20-40 percent wool are becoming a standard blend for warm 
clothing for women and children. 

For example, dresses of 80 percent acrylic and 20 percent wool 
are widely available under $15. Schoolgirls’ skirts in such blends 
are available for $4-$5. 

Another important advance in clothing becoming more widely 
available are garments treated with stain-repelling finishes. Among 
leading finishes of this type are “Scotchgard” and “Syl-Mer.” Such 
finishes cause spills from food, coffee, water, etc., to stay on the 
surface of the fabric. Thus they can be blotted off and don’t stain 
or spot. Moderate-price dresses and skirts now are available with 
such finishes. 

CAR BATTERIES: One suddenly-cold day soon many motorists 
will phone service stations and AAA depots pleading for someone 
to rush up a new battery. Battery efficiency can drop to as little 
as 40 percent of normal at zero. Battery failures are a major source 
of emergency calls, auto clubs report. 

You can find some pre-winter sales of batteries. But even 
more important is shopping batteries by specifications rather than 
brand names. Prices for batteries of much the same quality vary 
extensively. ; 

Batteries are relatively reasonable this fall, with good grades of 
6-volt sizes available at around $15 with your old battery. But 
before you buy a new battery, have your old one tested. It may 
need only a re-charge. Preferably before winter have a voltmeter 
test rather than merely a hydrometer test. The hydrometer meas- 
ures the strength of the acid in the cells. Thé voltmeter measures 
the remaining voltage. 

Your mechanic may ask you if you want a fast or slow charge. A 
slow, charge is generally safer but more bother because the garage 
will have to lend you another battery meanwhile. Ordinarily a fast 
charge won’t harm a battery but there sometimes is more risk of 
overcharging if the mechanic is not careful. A slow charge is gen- 
erally considered safer. : 

In buying a new battery, the length of guarantee is only a 
rough measure of quality, not a truly reliable one. Two different 
manufacturers may guarantee batteries of quite different quality 
for the same 24 months. More reliable standards of comparison 
are the ampere-hour rating of batteries according to Society of 
Automotive Engineers tests, and the SAE cold-start rating. 

Some manufacturers print this information right on the battery 
In other cases, you may have to ask the deaver for these facts. Don’t 
be confused by the minute-ampere rating sometimes also shown on 
batteries. The amp-hour rating is the one you want to look for. This 
indicates the battery’s ability to deliver power continuously over 20 
hours. For example, a 100-amp battery ordinarily can be expected 
to deliver five amps continuously for 20 hours. 

THE SAE COLD-START rating shows the number of minutes 
the battery will deliver 300 amperes continuously at zero degrees. 

Heavy-duty batteries with silver cobalt have reduced failure due 
to overcharging, consumer co-ops report. 

(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) 


Help for the Displaced: 


A NEW AUTOMATIC training machine which 
utilizes automation techniques to retrain peo- 
ple who themselves are being displaced by auto- 
mation has made its bow. 

The new equipment takes advantage of man’s 
conditioned reflexes to speed the learning of man- 
ual skills. The U.S. Post Office Dept. has placed 
an initial order for 55 machines at a cost of 
$115,000 to retrain postal clerks whose jobs have 
been affected by new automatic letter sorting 
equipment. 


The Digiflex trainer developed by USI Robo- 
dyne, a division of U.S. Industries, Inc., simu- 
lates the keyboards required to operate office 
and industrial automation equipment. It makes 
use of a simple human reaction: when a per- 
son’s finger is pushed up, reflex action will 
automatically cause him to try to push his finger 
down again. By reinforcing this instinctive re- 
action, the machine drastically reduces the 
length and difficulty of the learning period. 

“In a period when automation is bringing 
changes in work techniques to many millions of 
Americans employed in offices, shops, factories 
and government agencies Digiflex—itself an auto- 
mation machine—will serve to ease the nation’s 
adjustment to the new problem created by the 
steady trend to automation,” said John I. Snyder, 
Jr., president of U.S. Industries, Inc. 

“Digiflex is automation turning the full cycle; 
instead of eliminating jobs it is automation help- 
ing people to keep their present jobs and to pre- 


pare for the new job opportunities in the age of 
automation.” 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL application of 
the machine was designed to meet the specific 
training needs of the Post Office Dept., where op- 
erators of new automated mail sorting equipment 
must channel letters to appropriate sorting bins. 

Geared to this type of teaching need, the equip- 
ment consists of three principal elements: (1) an 


The following editorial “The Only Choice” by 
Max Ascoli is excerpted from the Sept. 29, 1960, 
issue of The Reporter Magazine. 


yy aes THE PRESIDENTIAL campaign 
of 1952, a candidate, whose election had 
already been taken for granted or ardently advo- 
cated by an overwhelming number of citizens 
even before the campaign began, let himself be 
transformed into a protagonist of the most veno- 
mous, divisive partisanship. Yet Dwight Eisen- 
hower was supposed to be a living symbol of 
national and interallied unity. 

It was also thought that the return to power 
of the Republican Party would be a tribute to 
our two-party system. Unfortunately, it so hap- 
pened that a number of Republican politicians 
did not cherish the prospect of Eisenhower’s in- 
evitable triumph. They wanted him to fight for 
his election as if he had been one of those who 
had opposed his nomination. They succeeded. 


Who will ever forget those weeks? That 
man, who looked so real, let himself be turned 
into an image. What the image conveyed was 
controlled by others. 


The trauma of 1952 turned out to be particu- 
larly shattering, for many of the darkest fears 
that haunted us at the time were borne out by 
later events. The prestige of the nation did go 


-|down, the ties binding the alliance did loosen, 


and all the time the manipulators of slogans never 
stopped telling the people that everything was 
going fine, that the Communist enemies were in 
retreat, and, indeed, that their rout was going to 
start any moment. 

Now we can see the results during this presi- 
dential election that does not succeed in captur- 
ing popular attention, while so many other com- 
peting shows are on the road or in faraway lands. 
Khrushchev has been on the road for months, 


and now he has come over here to celebrate the 


Automation Techniques Used 
To Train Displaced Workers 


AUTOMATIC TRAINING machine which re- 
trains persons displaced by automation is shown 
in operation. The machine utilizes automation 
techniques and human muscular reflex action for 
faster training of personnel. 


instructor’s station; (2) a student’s station; (3) a 
special strip-film projector and related magnetic 
tape sound system. 


When the projector flashes an address on a 
screen, an electronic impulse notes the appro- 
priate code number, simultaneously raises on 
each of the 10-finger student’s station key- 
boards the proper keys and produces the code 
number audibly. 


When the keys are raised on each student key- 
board, reflex action causes the fingers to depress 
those keys. 

In an amazingly short time, the proper finger 
response is automatically and permanently estab- 
lished for the student. Further time is saved be- 
cause the machine by-passes the usual process of 
memorizing. Lights on the student’s station and 
on a panel at the instructor’s ‘station immediately 
indicate whether each student’s finger action was 
correct or incorrect. 


The Reporter Picks Kennedy, 
Says We Are ‘Sunk’ With Nixon 


constant growth of his power. In faraway lands 
ludicrous things are happening, all somehow ar- 
ranged or exploited against us—and the list is 
just as long as it is sickening. 


THE TWO PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
are competing for a receivership. No wonder 
there is no swooning this time on either side. 
Between the two young men, however, the dif- 
ference could not be more radical. One stands 
for the continuation of what we have, with all 
the accompanying delusions and concealment of 
truth. In fact, Richard Nixon is campaigning on 
the issue of the growing American primacy at all 
levels, military as well as spiritual. 


The other candidate is laboriously fighting 
his way from one unsolved crucial problem to 
another, or sgruggling against one mean prej- 
udice after another. 


Fortunately, Jack Kennedy has a cool, unemo- 
tional mind. He has an overwhelming number 
of advisers, ready to provide him with their wis- 
dom on all possible subjects, from opposition to 
tailfins to the necessity of aligning our country 
with the Afro-Asian bloc, thus letting the Atlantic 
Alliance down. 

But Kennedy is the kind of ageless young man 
who knows that only he himself can be the 
builder of his personality, He knows how to 
address a crowd and yet*keep his distance. 

As our readers may gather, we are declaring 
ourselves for Kennedy. With all respect to him, 
we wish our choice were harder to make. This 
election, which finds large sections of the public 
still listless, is among the most momentous out 
nation has ever had, 

The very listlessness of the public is one of the 
evidences of how critical the situation is. The 
perhaps unprecedented gravity of the choice the 
people will make on Nov. 8 can be put in these 
very simple terms: We have a chance with Ken- 
nedy, we are sunk with Nixon, 
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Cement Workers Meet: 


Schnitzler Assails 
Soviet UN Tactics 


Dallas—The United Nations in recent weeks has been getting a 
dose of the same kind of Communist tactics used years ago in the 
American labor movement, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler told the 10th international convention of the Cement, 


Lime & Gypsum Workers here. 


“And this ‘rule or ruin’ policy> 


attempt in .the American labor 
movement won't work in the UN 
either,” he commented. 

“If the Communists employed 
the same kind of shameful tactics 
in an American labor union today 
that they are éxhibiting in the 
United Nations, it wouldn’t take 
long to throw them out.” 

He compared the methods used 
by the Communists a decade ago 
in organized labor with the table 
pounding at the UN. 

“First they try to beat an elec- 
tion. They tried this with UN Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
When this fails, they holler ‘fire 
him’ and they continue this, hoping 
he will resign.” 

“American labor knows all of 
these things,” he added. “The only 
thing the Russians understand is 
strength, and American labor has 
led the fight for a strong national 
defense.” 

“American labor is one of the 
few groups in America which has 
stood up consistently for a strong 
national defense and, at the same 


CofC Changes 


Health Line 
To Block Bill 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has urged business firms to provide 
paid health insurance coverage for 
employes when they retire and to 
include workers already retired— 
two items which unions have been 
seeking to negotiate for some years 
in the face of vigorous manage- 
ment opposition. 

But the CofC makes it clear that 
its “conversion” didn’t result from 
sudden concern over the well-being 
of retired workers. The business 
organization frankly admits that its 
goal is to head off medical protec- 
tion for the aged through the social 
security system—which it calls, of 
course, “socialized medicine.” 

“The issue is certain to arise at 
the next session of Congress,” the 
Chamber advised members in its 
weekly newsletter, ‘Washington 
Reports.” 

“Successful private plans will 
provide the Chamber with the 
evidence it needs to combat the 
compulsory approach,” the news- 
letter declared. 

Nelson Cruikshank, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, noted that “the companies 
to which the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s letter is addressed are those 
that have refused to create such 
plans through union negotiation. 
The Chamber now advises them to 
do for political reasons what they 
would not do for humanitarian 
Teasons.” 

Pointing out that even the best 
Private plans extend benefits only 
lo retirees with records of long and 
Continuous service and exclude a 
Widow after the death of the re- 
tiree, Cruikshank commented: 

“At best the Chamber’s proposal 
Would help only a few, and at much 
higher cost to the employers. 

“As usual, the CofC would cover 


a nationwide need with a postage 
Stamp.” 


UNION JOINS CLC 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool Employes Association, 
With headquarters in Saskatoon, 
has been accepted into membership 
in the Canadian Labor Congress, 
CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin an- 
Nounced here, 


|tories and drawing boards for more 


time, has expressed a willingness to 


fense program about.” 


tion delegates to vote for Senators 
Kennedy and Johnson in Novem- 


likewise. 

He lashed out at the high interest 
rates established by the present Ad- 
ministration and its lack of action 
on schools, medical aid for the 
aged, and other vitally needed 
social legislation. 

He told leaders of 129 locals at- 
tending the convention: “We must 
weigh our vote and our political 
activity against what’s best for the 
organization, the labor movement, 
and the consumers of this country.” 

Vice Pres. Richard Nixon will 
not serve the needs of the nation’s 
growing working force, he warned. 
“When he visited Africa a few 
years ago, he told native leaders 
there’ that they should form labor 
organizations and fight Commu- 
nists, but he has not said the same 
thing to American leaders. He’s 
trying to be two people in two 
places.” 

The Cement Workers are ex- 

_ pected to endorse the Kennedy- 

Johnson ticket. They are also 

revising their international con- 

stitution and discussing a per 
capita increase. 


Earlier they heard from Sen. 
Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.) who is 
touring his native state on behalf 
of the Democratic candidates. Yar- 
borough stressed the need for an 
accelerated program of technical 
education for American youth, so 
that highly-skilled engineers now 
doing field work in the missile pro- 
gram can go back to their labora- 


important work while others per- 


bear a tax burden to bring the de- 


Schnitzler urged the 275 conven- | 


ber and to urge their wives to do|: 


materiel. 


MODEL OF SUBMARINE George 


Washington, which fires Polaris missile, was presented to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany in special ceremonies at AFL-CIO headquarters in tribute to organized 
labor, which built the ship. With Meany are Vice Admiral W. F. Raborn (left), director of special 
projects in Bureau of Naval Weapons, and Vice Admiral George F. Beardsley (right), chief of naval 


dent toll as “shocking,” and added: 
“When it comes to accidents on the 
job, we feel that each one should 
be investigated as carefully as a 
murder.” 


Schnitzler praised industry ex- 
ecutives for “beginning to see the 
light . . . that safety precautions 

_are far less expensive than in- 
creased insurance rates and dam- 
age to equipment.” 


“Real cooperation,” he declared, 
“does not involve any real or fanci- 
ful invasions of the prerogatives of 
management. It should not entail 


form the basic jobs of technicians. 


on an outdoor court. 


any higher costs to management— 


He described the nation’s acci-” 


Labor-Management Drive Urged 
On ‘Shocking’ Accident Toll 


Chicago—Labor and management, working together, can accomplish a great deal more in the field 
of safety than by operating separately and independently, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
told the National Safety Congress here. 

Every union contract should provide for joint labor-management committees “‘to see to it that health 
and safety standards are enforced,” Schnitzler declared. 


certainly no higher than the con- 
tinued financial drain of the present 
high accident toll.” 


The AFL-CIO spokesman told 
the safety congress that education, 
research and legislation are needed 
in addition to direct union-manage- 
ment cooperation. Declaring that 
“the whole field of occupational 
disease is still virtually unexplored,” 
Schnitzler called for a “broad in- 
quiry” by the government “in the 
near future with a view to protect- 
ing American wage-earners from 
unnecessary hazards.” 

Pointing out that each year some 
500 new chemical compounds are 


Philadelphia Clothing Workers 


Dedicate Center for Retirees 


Philadelphia—Some come to play chess, others to play bocce—the ancient Italian game of bowls 
Some of the 800 retired members of the Clothing Workers who use the Charles 
Weinstein Geriatric Center here come to study at adult education classes. 
learn to play musical instruments, paint, try their skills at new or old hobbies, read in the library 
or chat with congenial friends over a game of cards. 


Still others play or 


ing the Sidney Hillman Medical 
Center in the heart of Philadelphia, 
is a living memorial to the late 
Charles Weinstein, for 30 years 
manager of the ACWA’s Philadel- 
phia Joint Board and a vice presi- 
dent of the international union. 
Both union and management 

funds built the center, and top 
Officials of both union and man- 
agement joined in the dedication 
ceremonies. Thomas DiLauro, 
Weinstein’s successor as man- 
ager of the Joint Board, heads 
the center’s board of trustees. 
The vice president is Joseph B. 
Seitchek, president of the Phila- 
delphia Clothing Manufacturers 
Association. 

Speakers at the formal dedication 
ceremonies included ACWA Pres. 
Jacob S. Potofsky and many of the 
state’s political leaders—Gov. Da- 
vid L. Lawrence (D), Sen. Joseph 
S. Clark (D), and Philadelphia 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth (D). 
A gust of honor was Mrs. Charles 
Weinstein, a full-time volunteer 
worker at the center named for her 
husband. 

To Lawrence, the union-manage- 
ment center “is a symbol of the 


The $1.3 million project, adjoin-% 


nation’s growing realization that 
the problems of our senior citizens 
cannot be solved without a bold, 
concerted program.” . 

“If ‘the federal government had 
matched its vision with that of 


Pamphlet Issued 
On Medical Care 


Millions of the nation’s older 
people “lack the medical care they 
need and are humanely entitled to 
have,” a new pamphlet on the is- 
sue of medical care released by 
Chairman George M. Harrison of 
Labor’s Committee “for Kennedy 
and Johnson has pointed out. 

Entitled “Will You Be Able to 
‘Pay As You Go?’” the publication 
is the second in a series of free 
pamphlets giving labor’s viewpoint 
on key issues in the current presi- 
dential campaign. It stresses that 
the only “correct, proper, reason- 
able” method of meeting the prob- 
lem is to make medical care for the 
aged part of the social security 
system. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be 
obtained from Labor’s Committee 
for Kennedy and Johnson, 1801 K 


American conscience—and of this 


as 


)St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


labor and many industries, the 
plight of the elder citizen would be 
far less critical today,” he declared. 

Rapping the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s medical care program as 
“far short of what America needs,” 
Lawrence added: 


“I do not believe a person who 
is 65 years old should have to 
stand on a street corner and rat- 
tle a tin cup so that he may get 
the medical care he must have to 
survive.” 


Potofsky, praising the pioneer 
work of Weinstein in building the 
union in the Philadelphia area, de- 
scribed the new center as “a sym- 
bol of the debt we owe to the old- 
timers in our union.” 

The retired ACWA members, 
he declared, “have earned the 
right to have this center. It is 
the way that we in the labor 
movement have always tried to 
solve our problems, not as a 
matter of charity but as a matter 
of right.” 

Clark pledged to work—at the 
next session of Congress for “a 
new charter for the older citizens 
among us—the right to live a life 
of dignity, usefulness and _ inde- 
pendence.” 


es et, eee F 


introduced for industrial use, 
Schnitzler commented: 

“Before a new medicine is pers 
mitted to go into general circulation, © 
exhaustive tests are made to guard 
against any dangerous effects to the 
public. Would it not also be worth- 
while to subject new substances and 
materials used in manufacturing to 
similar tests before workers are 
exposed to unnecessary dangers?” 

Schnitzler told the safety meeting 
that the recent announcement that 
the Operating Engineers will pre- 
sent an annual award to the em- 
ployer in the trade with the best 
safety record “shows that the trade 
union movement does appreciate 
the help and cooperation of em- 
ployers in protecting the lives and 
health of the workers of this coun- 
try.” 


N. Y. Labor Spurs 


Peak Registration 


New York—Registration in New 
York City has reached an all-time 
high of 3,622,200 thanks largely to 
an unprecedented drive by the Cen- 
tral Labor Council and its affiliated 
unions. The big campaign will 
now be directed to getting out a 
large vote on election day. 

Dozens and dozens of phones 
were installed in the CLC main 
office and in its four borough offices 
for calling and reminding union 
members to register. The phones 
were manned by volunteers who 
kept going from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M, 
for the six-day period. 

It was labor’s insistence which 
led to the city government agreeing 
to extend registration by two extra 
days, thus spreading the crowds. 
Even so, the city Board of Elections 
was unprepared for the flood of 
registrants and a large number left 
after waiting in line for as long as 
two hours. 

The CLC rented a plane. It flew 
around the city towing a large sign 
which read “AFL-CIO Says: Vote 
and Register.” Since the law bars 
towing planes over the city proper, 
the airplane flew along the water- 
front and marginal highways at an 
altitude of 500 feet during traffic 
peaks. In addition, floats with 
bands and vaudevillians concen- 
trated on Times Square with a 
registration message. | 
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BENEFIT PERFORMANCE of motion picture “Ben Hur” was 
staged recently in New York by Local 153, Office Employes, to raise 
money for Xavier Institute of Industrial Relations Development 
Fund. Left to right are Ben Cohan, left, secretary-treasurer of Local 
153; Rev. Philip Carey, S. J., director of Xavier Institute, and How- 
ard Coughlin, president of OEIU. 


TWUA Hits Mitchell 
Claim of ‘Prosperity’ 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Textile Workers Union of America, 
in a bitter letter to Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell challenging his 
recent campaign statements in this state, said its members and the 
industry “have suffered severe blows at the hands of the Eisenhower 


Administration.” 


“A secretary of labor cannot go? 


around the state glorying in high 
purchasing power among workers,” 
declared TWUA Vice-Pres. Sol 
Stetin, “when the number of jobs 
in the textile industry has shrunk 
from 65,800 to 31,100 in the eight 
years of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and when there are over 
145,000 New Jersey workers totally 
unemployed and an additional 100,- 
000 New Jersey workers employed 
only part-time.” 

Stetin made public his letter to 
Mitchell in an address before a 
meeting of 55 delegates of the Cen- 
tral Jersey Joint Board. 

Stetin said New Jersey has 
lost 52.7 percent of its textile 
jobs since February 1951 and 
that, nationwide, textile jobs have 
plummeted from 1,365,000 to 
957,000, or nearly 30 percent. 
He charged the Administration 
with having “frustrated” every 
remedial effort: twice vetoing aid 
to depressed areas; opposing fed- 
eral standards for -jobless pay; op- 


posing a $1.25 an hour minimum 
wage and failing to control im- 
ports from low-wage countries. 

Quoting Mitchell’s press com- 
ment that the federal government 
should help Paterson’s textile in- 
dustry with “grants and funds” as 
“the ultimate solution to such prob- 
lems,” Stetin asked: 

“Where were you and our Re- 
publican Pres. Eisenhower and 
Vice Pres. Richard Nixon, when 
Botany Mills of Passaic (5,000 
workers), Forstmann Woolen Co. 
of Passaic and Garfield (4,500 
workers), N. J. Worsted and 
Gera Mills of Passaic and Gar- 
field (2,000 workers), United 
Piece Dye Works of Lodi (1,000 
workers) and dozens of Paterson 
silk weaving plants were being 
liquidated and were throwing 
thousands of older workers on 
the scrap heap because of bad 
business conditions, southern mi- 
grations and cheaper imports 
which were straining the textile 
industry and its employers?” 


Welsh Raps R-T-W in 
Indiana Election Battle 


Indianapolis—Indiana Democrats, campaigning on a platform 
calling for repeal of the state’s so-called “right-to-work” law, have 
found powerful political ammunition in a survey which rips holes 
in the argument that the compulsory open shop attracts new in- 


dustry to a state. 


Matthew E. Welsh, the Demo-® 


cratic gubernatorial candidate, has 
pointed to the study of 100 indus- 
tries made by the Forbes Market- 
ing Research firm of management 
consultants which showed that 
“right-to-work” could be credited 
with bringing in only 60 new jobs 
to the state. Since the law was 
passed, the state actually lost more 
jobs from companies leaving Indi- 
ana or closing their plants than it 
gained from all new industries. 
With the Republican guberna- 
torial candidate, Crawford Park- 
er, strongly opposing repeal and 
calling for outlawing of the 
agency shop as well, the cam- 
_ paign battle lines have been 
sharply drawn. 
State AFL-CIO Pres. Dallas 
Sells, in an address to the Indiana 
Building Trades convention, re- 


ported that the number of strikes 
has increased 38 percent since pas- 
sage of the law in 1957. 

Sells emphasized that Parker, 
who is presently lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the state, was instru- 
mental in blocking repeal of the 
law at the last session of the 
kegislature. 

“Right-to-work” was a major is- 
sue in the 1958 elections in Indi- 
ana, when the Democrats swept to 
control of the lower house of the 
legislature in this normally-Repub- 
lican state and captured a majority 
of the state senate seats at stake. 

Strongly supporting efforts to 
elect candidates pledged to repeal 
of the “work” law is the Indiana 
Council for Industrial Peace, whose 
members include prominent min- 
isters, businessmen, farmers and 
professional people. 


15-Member Commission 


Set: 


Rail Unions Hail Agreement on 
Rules Study as Forward Step 


Unions representing 250,000 operating employes of the nation’s railroads have hailed an agree- 
ment to refer the controversial work rules issue to a special presidential commission as “a major 
step toward the reestablishment of sound labor relations in the railroad industry.” 

Terms of the agreement—which mark at least a truce in attempts of railroad management to 
pin the “featherbedding” label on union-won job and safety rules—were hammered out at a final 


13-hour session in the office of La-©—— 
bor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 

The agreement, signed by the 
presidents of the Railroad Train- 
men, Firemen &Enginemen, 
Switchmen, and the unaffiliated Lo- 
comotive Engineers, and Conduc- 
tors & Brakemen, provides for a 
15-member commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 


Five members will be named 
on nomination of the unions, five 
will be nominated by. railroad 
management, and the remaining 
five, including the chairman, will 
be selected by the President. 
The study is scheduled to get 
under way in January with the 
target date for its report set as 
Dec. 1, 1961. 


In addition to railroad manage- 
ment’s demands for drastic changes 
in work rules—including abolition 
of firemen on freight trains—the 
commission will study a series of 
counter-proposals made by the oper- 
ating brotherhoods. 

The unions have asked for a 
night work pay differential, pay- 
ment for time spent away from 
home, improved overtime rules, 
protection of employes against loss 
of jobs or pay in mergers, and sta- 
bilization of employment. 

Both the union and management 
negotiators issued statements prais- 
ing Mitchell for his role in bring- 
ing about agreement on the study 
commission. 

Mitchell, in announcing the 
agreement, emphasized that the 
recommendations of the commis- 
sion would carry “great weight” 
but would not be binding on either 
party. The railroads originally had 
demanded that the proposals of the 
study group be mandatory. 

Meanwhile, in another develop- 
ment in railroad labor-management 
negotiations, rail unions won the 
first round of a court battle to pre- 
vent loss of jobs as a result of 
merger of the Erie and Lackawanna 
railroads. 

The Maintenance of Way Em- 


U.S. Project Gets 


Negro Electrician 


Employment of a qualified Ne- 
gro journeyman electrician for work 
On a government building contract 
in Washington, D. C., has been 
announced by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts. 

The _commitfee, charged with 
supervising enforcement of a clause 
in all government contracts pro- 
hibiting racial discrimination in em- 
ployment, credited the local chap- 
ter of the Urban League with 
“overcoming the difficulty in find- 
ing a qualified Negro journeyman 
electrician in a city in which Ne- 
groes had previously been excluded 
from such work.” The applicant 
was referred to the job by Local 26 
of the Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

John RooseVelt, speaking for the 
President’s Committe, expressed ap- 
preciation for the cooperation of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
IBEW Pres. Gordon Freeman, Lo- 
cal 26 Business Mgr. Robert Mc- 
Alwee, and the contractors in- 
volved. 


ILO ADMITS GABON . 


Geneva, Switzerland—The new 
African nation of Gabon is the 
86th member state of the Intl. La- 
bor Organization, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse has re- 
ported. Gabon became a United 
iNations member Sept. 20, 


ployes, joined by the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association, had 
filed suit in Detroit against the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
charging that the government agen- 
cy had not provided the full pro- 
tection required by law against loss 
of jobs by workers as a result of 
the merger. 

Pending a full hearing by a three- 
judge panel, U.S. District Judge 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Warning that “the winter months 
may bring sharply rising unemploy- 
ment and economic distress to 
scores of thousands of families,” 
Meany declared “the time for 
watching and waiting is long since 
past. ” 

Meany cited the drop in housing 
starts, a rise of 400,000 in the 
number of persons drawing unem- 
ployment compensation, a downturn 
in consumer spending and a leveling 
off of business outlays for new 
plants and machines as “ominous” 
recession indicators. 

The Eisenhower Administration, 
notably Treasury Sec. Robert B. 
Anderson, and conservative eco- 
nomists view recent economic de- 
velopments as a healthy “readjust- 
ment” preparatory to further 
growth. 

Just before the overall report was 
made public, the Commerce Dept. 
reported that private housing starts 
dropped 17 percent in September. 

Earlier the Federal Reserve 
Board had reported that the indus- 
trial production index dropped last 
menth below the level at -which it 
had been holding most of the year. 

The AFL-CIO called the housing 
decline “disastrous.” 

“Fewer houses were started last 
month than in any September in 12 
years. Asa matter of fact, housing 
starts were as low as for any month 
since 1949,” declared AFL-CIO 
Vice Pres. Harry C. Bates, chair- 
men of the AFL-CIO Housing Com- 
mittee. 


Thomas P. Thornton ordered the 
two railroads not to fire, lay off or 
transfer any employe. 

Judge Thornton said he was con- 
vinced, on the basis of testimony by 
BMWE Pres. Harold C. Crotty, 
that the “bumping” of workers.and 
other. job changes likely to result 
from the merger could not be re- 
versed without hardship and confu- 
sion if the union won the law suit. 


$2 Billion Dip in Output 
Marks Sag in Economy 


“The tragic cutback in housing 
activity,” he said, “has occured 
at the very time when expanded 
housing construction should be 
bolstering our sagging economy, 
now headed toward another re- 
cession.” 

Bates lashed the “Eisenhower- 
Nixon Administration” for refusing 
to reduce the record-high interest 
rate for government-insured houses 
and for talking about “satisfied” 
demand when 40 million families 
live in “slum tenements and rural 
shacks.” 

The Commerce Dept. said hous- 
ing starts, after a 10 percent pickup 
between July and August, dropped 
17 percent to an annual rate of 
1,077,000 units in September. This 
was 29 percent worse than in Sep- 
tember a year ago. 

Federal Housing Administrator 
Norman P. Mason blamed the Sep- 
tember drop on Democratic “pie- 
in-the-sky promises” which have 
“wrongly persuaded” home buyers 
“to hold off on buying.” 

Mason cited Democratic plat- 
form proposals to reduce interesi 
rates and make government loans 
“where necessary.” 

But Roger Tubby, Democratic 
National Committee news director, 
labeled Mason’s statement as “far- 
fetched.” 

“I suppose,” he added sarcastic- 
ally, “the Republicans are going to 
use the same argument to blame 
us for the high rate of bankrupt- 
cies and the 50 percent of stecl 
capacity.” 


unorganized restaurants, 
anti-union. 


representative. 


ness was extreme at all. 


| Non-Union Restaurants 
Ask Cash, Votes for Nixon 


“Restaurant Voters for Nixon,” 
to restaurant owners, told them “this may well be the most 
important political action ef your lifetime” and explained why: 

“This election is very important to you because of the vari- 
ous proposals for a federal minimum wage law for restaurants, 
ever-increasing social security taxes, unrealistic unemployment 
compensation benefits, government-inspired inflation and more 
government controls, all of which would make serious inrcads 
upon the free private enterprise system under which the res- 
taurant business in America has grown and prospered.” 

The Hotel and Restaurant Workers identified almost all of 
the individuals listed on the RVN letterhead as operators of 
Most of them were described as 


The RVN sponsors were identified also as past and present 
officers of the National Restaurant Association, a leading 
power in the lobbying campaign against the Kennedy-Roose- 
velt minimum wage bill. Thomas W. Power, who signed the 
appeal as executive director of RVN, is NRA’s Washington 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon, who voted in 1949 to knock 
out one million workers from wage-hour protection, described 
the 1960 minimum wage bill as “too extreme” in his first tele- 
vision debate with Sen, John F. Kennedy. 

Kennedy replied that he didn’t think $1.25 an hour for a 
worker in a store or company doing $1 million a year in busi- 


in a fund-raising appeal 
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Nixon Goes All-Out: 


Slashes at Kennedy 
On Foreign Policy 


(Continued ‘from Page 1) 
we are the champions of the free 
world.” 

“We can never stand pat,” he 
hold the American Legion conven- 
tion in Miami Beach just after 
Kennedy had addressed the same 
audience. 

“We face a ruthless enemy, and 
there is no doubt that the Amer- 
ican people will support the steps 
nécessary to increase our strength” 
in areas where the Soviet Union 
has been “making strides,” he de- 
clared. 

If he should be elected Presi- 
dent, he said, “there will never 
be a dollar sign” on the level of 
military strength judged neces- 
sary for national security. 

Nevertheless, he said, “we are 
now the strongest nation in the 
world and Mr. Khrushchev knows 
1 ad 
“Mr. Khrushchev is not an easy 
man” to deal with, Nixon said. 
“If you make concessions without 
a return, you make him harder to 
deal with.” 

The Vice President announced 
to the Legion that he believed steps 
must be taken to “quarantine” the 
Fidel Castro regime in Cuba, which 
he described as a Soviet-dominated 
“cancer” that could not be allowed 
further penetration into the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

The Dept. of Commerce fol- 
lowed the next day with an an- 
nouncement of a United States em- 
bargo on exports to Cuba except 
for food and medicines. 


Vows UN Veto of Red China 
Nixon also intimated that if he 
were elected President the United 


States would exercise a United Na-} 


tions Security Council veto to pre- 
vent admission of Communist 
China to the UN. 

He accused his presidential rival 
of finding “everything wrong with 
America.” Kennedy, he said, 
should “stop talking and start read- 
ing” and “then he will know what 
Pres. Eisenhower is doing,” instead 
of complaining about what Khrush- 
chev is doing. 

Eisenhower, he said in references 


back to the campaign of 1952, 


hasn't “lost 600 million people to 
communism.” The Administration 
has “stopped one war” in Korea 
“and stayed out of others.” 


The President, he told his dudi-|] 


ences, “didn’t apologize to Khrush- 
chev” in regard to the U-2 aircraft 
incident over Russia and “hasn't 
been making a fool of himself at 
the United Nations” as Khrush- 
chev did. 

The Administration, he de- 
‘clared, had worked through the 
UN to preserve freedom in the 
Congo Republic and has kept 
American prestige high. 

The real issue in the election, he 
declared repeatedly, was “which 
team” of candidates the people con- 
sidered best qualified to lead the 
country. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the Repub- 
lican vice presidential candidate, 
and he himself, Nixon said, “have 
sat in Cabinet meetings and meet- 
ings of the National Security Coun- 
cil. We have participated in the 
decisions “of the past eight years 
and share the blame or praise.” 

“We both know Mr. Khrushchev 
and the Communists; we know 
how he reacts and we will not be 
fooled.” 


Lauds Administration 

“By every test,” he declared, this 
country under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration “has built more 
schools, built more houses” and 
progressed and grown more rapidly 
than in the Truman years. 

The Kennedy program means 
more taxes, he said, “and it’s not 
Jack’s money—it’s yours” that the 
Democrats plan to spend. 

His idea, Nixon said, was not 
to go to the federal government 
to solve every problem but “to 
start with the people and work 
up” from there. 

Nixon turned down Kennedy’s 
proposal of a fifth television debate 
in November, just before the elec- 
tion. e stress of demands for 
ampailiten the Vice President’s 
spokesmen said, made a rearrange- 
ment for another debate imprac- 
tical. 

The fourth debate on Oct. 21 
was scheduled to be the last. 


AFL-CIO Raps Limit 
On Aged Meet Funds 


The AFL-CIO has sharply protested that the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, set for January, will be confined to wealthier 
older citizens unless the Eisenhower Administration enables people 


with low incomes to attend also 
by Congress. 


by freeing funds made available 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, director 


of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, informed Health, Educa- 
tion. and Welfare Sec. Arthur S. 
Flemming that retired union mem- 
bers appointed as delegates by their 
state governors have been inquiring 
about reimbursement of expenses. 

Cruikshank pointed out that a 
tetired union member from north- 
ern New Jersey has been offered 
$25 to cover his travel, hotel and 
eating expenses during the four or 
five-day conference. This man’s 
only income is his social security 
benefit and a $30 a month pension, 
Cruikshank noted. 


_ “Much has been said about the 
intention of making the January 
White House conference a ‘grass 
943 conference,” Cruikshank 


“If delegates, however, are ex- 
pected to pay their own expenses 
hot only from New Jersey, but 
from such far-distant points as 
the west coast, the attendance at 
the conference will automatically 
be limited to those who are either 
Wealthy enough to cover their 


°wn expenses or who come from 


organizations or industries who 
will pay such expenses. 

“Consequently, it seems very 
clear to us that the entire nature 
of the conference may be deter- 
mined by whatever provision is 
made or not made for the payment 
of delegates’ travel and living ex- 
penses.” 

Cruikshank asked for Flemming’s 
views on arrangements which can 
be made “to assure that the confer- 
ence can be attended by poor peo- 
ple as well as by the well-to-do.” 

Cruikshank informed Flemming 
that letters from state delegates 
show that some have been notified 
there will be no reimbursement for 
expenses while others indicate that 
only a small part of their expenses 
can be recovered. The case of the 
$25 offer to the New Jersey dele- 
gate was given as one example. 

The law which set up the White 
House conference authorized pay- 
ments of $5,000 to $15,000 to each 
participating state for various activ- 
ities involving the aging, including 
payment of expenses to enable 
delegates to attend the Washington 
conference, Cruikshank added. 


WHISTLE-STOPPING through the South, Sen Lyndon B.J ohnson, Democratic vice presidential nom- 


inee, greets huge crowd which jammed Atlanta, Ga., railroad station to hear candidate appeal for 
support for Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 


Labor Charges Nixon Distorts GOP 
‘Sabotage’ of Distressed Area Aid 


The AFL-CIO has charged Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon with misrepresenting the record on aid to 
distressed areas and accused the Eisenhower Administration of having played “‘a shoddy game of lip 


service and sabotage.” 


The charges were leveled in an article titled “How Distressed Area Aid was Sabotaged,” appearing 
in the October issue of Economic Trends and Outlook, publication of the AFL-CIO Economic Policy 


Committee. > 

The AFL-CIO said both parties 
in 1956 pledged aid for “those 
stricken communities in which 
chronic unemployment and under- 
employment exist in good times as 
well as bad.” 

Candidate Eisenhower in 1952 
told the jobless of Lawrence, 
Mass., that “you will have a 
friendly government interested in 
these things,” the publication re- 
called. Eight years later, it added, 
“there still is no federal aid and 
the cancer of area distress con- 
tinues to fester and spread.” 


This domestic problem is a ma- 
jor campaign issue, the publication 
pointed out. 


Nixon Charge Refuted 


The AFL-CIO observed that 
Nixon, in recent speeches in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia and in 
his television debate with Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, has charged that the 
Democrats defeated Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s effort to pass “a law that 
made sense” and one which prom- 
ised greater benefits. 

“Since Mr. Nixon is now try- 
ing to obscure and rewrite the 
record of the last eight years, it 
is a proper time to take a good 
look at the facts,” the AFL-CIO 
declared. 


The publication summed up the 
story this way: “Although Demo- 
cratic Congresses have twice en- 
acted comprehensive measures to 
relieve area blight, in 1958 and 
again in 1960, they have twice been 
vetoed by the President. 

“In fact, every effort to achieve 
a reasonable compromise has 
been torpedoed by the Adminis- 
tration.” 

The publication took issue with 
Nixon by quoting him and then 
citing the record. 

“The idea of special legislation 
to help distressed areas was origi- 
nated by the Republican Adminis- 
tration, not by Congress,” Nixon 
was quoted as saying Sept. 27 in 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Ignored by GOP 

On the contrary, said the publica- 
tion, the problem was ignored by 
the Republicans when they con- 
trolled both Congress and the White 
House in 1953 and 1954. The 
Administration viewed the problem 
as a local self-help affair, it added. 

It was the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Democratic- 
controlled Congress in 1955 


which challenged the Administra- 
tion, demanded federal recogni- 
tion, launched an_ exhaustive 
study and spelled out a compre- 
hensive program, the AFL-CIO 
said. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), 
chairman of the joint committee, 
introduced federal aid proposals in 
mid-1955. It was this background 
which inspired Eisenhower to say 
in his 1956 Economic Report that 
“the fate of distressed communities 
is a matter of national as well as 
local concern,” the AFL-CIO con- 
tended. 

The publication quoted Nixon as 
saying during the second television 
debate that the Eisenhower bill 
would have given “more aid for 


those areas that really need it, areas 
like Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, and 
areas of West Virginia, than the 
one that Sen. Kennedy was sup- 
porting.” 

In reply, the AFL-CIO de- 
clared that “Mr. Nixon’s projec- 
tions are fictitious either because 
of deliberate intent or because 
of gross ignorance about the bills 
he is comparing.” 

The AFL-CIO noted that no bill 
proposed a specific sum for any 
area and it wondered “by what 
magic” the $78 million Eisenhower 
program would provide more aid 
than the vetoed $251 million pro- 
gram asked by the Democrats or 
the $390 million initially sought. 


Jobless Rate Doubled 
In 8 Years of GOP 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The percentage of workers unemployed in the 
U.S. has nearly doubled in the eight years of the Eisenhower-Nixon 
Administration, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller has 
told labor audiences throughout this state. 

Speaking at meetings of central bodies in Milwaukee, Sheboygan 


and Beloit, Biemiller called 


election of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket, vigorously supported by the 
AFL-CIO General Board, declar- 
ing that only a Democratic victory 
can save America from “its worst 
economic depression.” 

When Pres. Eisenhower took 
office in 1953, the AFL-CIO 
spokesman declared, 3 percent of 
the nation’s working force was un- 
employed. “This was accepted as 
a normal condition,” he said. “But 
in the last eight years unemploy- 
ment has risen to 6 percent—and 
the Eisenhower Administration now 
claims this is normal.” 

Biemiller said the labor force 
can expect an increase of 1.3 
million persons in each of the 
next years, adding that “to offset 
this, 25,000 new jobs a week 
must be created just to take care 
of the new work force.” 

He said the only way to solve 
the employment problem is to give 
America leadership through the 
election of Kennedy and a strength- 
ening of the liberal forces in Con- 
gress. 

He pointed out that the Republi- 
can presidential candidate, Vice 
Pres. Nixon, “is busy trying to tell 
you that ‘you never had it so 
good.’” He declared thas “the sad 


f+ 
itory 


part of the story is that our eco- 
nomic system has been standing 
still” in the Eisenhower-Nixon 
years. 

Biemiller declared that not only 
has Eisenhower vetoed such meas- 
ures as aid to depressed areas and 
housing, but that the threat of his 
vetoes has caused Congress to 
water down or kill such measures 
as medical care for the aged and 
modernization of the minimum 
wage. 


Shoe Workers’ Board 
Endorses Kennedy 


The executive committee and 
general executive board of the 
United Shoe Workers have endorsed 
Senators John F. Kennedy and Lyn- 
don B. Johnson for President and 
Vice President, and pledged to work 
energetically for their election. 


“The election of Kennedy and 
Johnson is necessary and vital in 
order to assure America’s future 
welfare, prosperity and security,” 
said Sec.-Treas. Angelo C. Georgian 
in announcing the endorsement, 
which was made known to the 60,- 
000 members in a statement printed 
in the union’s monthly newspaper. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, ‘OCTOBER 22, 1960 


Kennedy Steps Up on Nixon 


Energetic Campaign 
Draws Record Crowds 


(Continued from Page 1) 
where, any day, any hour,” Ken- 
nedy declared: 

“I think it would be advanta- 
geous for the people to hear us 
discuss how we shall win the peace 
and maintain our freedom, how 
we shall build the economy of this 
country, how we shall provide full 
employment for our people. ... 


‘Worth an Hour’ 

“That certainly is worth an hour 
of Mr. Nixon’s time in the last 18 
days of the campaign.” 

Kennedy’s slashing attack on the 
Administration’s defense posture 
came in a major address to the 
American Legion convention a 
scant half-hour before Nixon ad- 
dressed the same audience of 12,000 
legionnaires and guests. The Dem- 
ocratic nominee said he would as- 
sign top priority in January 1961 
to building “the military power nec- 
cessary to keep our commitments 
and stop the next war before it 
starts,” and hammered out this four- 
point plan of action: 

@ “Immediate steps to protect 
our present nuclear striking force 
from surprise attack” by providing 
the Strategic Air Command with 
“the capability of maintaining a 
continuous airborne alert.” 

@ Stepped-up “crash programs” 
on the Polaris submarines and Min- 
ute Man missiles “which will even- 
tually close the missile gap.” 

@ Modernization of the nation’s 
conventional forces as “our only 
protection against limited war.” As 
long as the nation has the airlift 
capacity to rush only one division 
to a trouble spot anywhere on the 
globe, Kennedy said, “we are in 
trouble.” 

@ Reorganization of the Defense 
Dept. to eliminate the “duplica- 
tion of function” now existing in 
the Pentagon. 

In Ohio, where he invaded 
normally Republican strongholds, 
Kennedy drew good crowds— 
and sustained applause—when he 
criticized the failure of Eisen- 
hower’s “great crusade to end 
corruption (and) to obtain govern- 
ment ‘as clean as a hound’s 
tooth’”—a phrase Eisenhower 
first used in 1952 when Nixon 
was under fire for a secret cam- 
paign fund established by Cali- 
fornia business interests. 

At Columbus, a crowd estimated 
at more than 100,000 jammed the 


Streets and stalled the Kennedy 


motorcade, and later more than 
150,000 stood on the State House 
lawn and cheered Kennedy’s blis- 
tering attack on his GOP opponent 
for telling the American people 
“you never had it so good” at a 
time when the national economy 
gave signs of a new recession in 
1961. 

Touring Florida—only 90 miles 
from Cuba, where the Communists 
have gained their first foothold in 


the western hemisphere—Kennedy | % 


ticked off a long list of Admin- 
istration failures in Latin America. 
To several thousand people in 
Tampa, and later in Jacksonville 
to a crowd twice the size of one 


Nixon had drawn just a few hours} % 


earlier, Kennedy called for an end 
to “open and warm backing of 


dictators” in the continent to the| ! 


South. 
The tumultuous reception ac- 


corded Kennedy in New York City | | 


—where .an estimated million New 
Yorkers turned out for a ticker-tape 
parade from the Battery up Fifth 
Avenue to Rockefeller Center—at 
times took on the aspects of a tri- 
umphal victory tour. Repeatedly 
crowds broke through police lines 
to press against Kennedy’s car and 
to shake the candidate’s hand, while 
the motorcade inched its way 
through the dense throngs, the con- 
fetti and ticker tape. 


Later in the day, in a soaking 
rainstorm, between 30,000 and 40,- 
000 people jammed the square in 
nearby Yonkers, shouting happily, 
cheering and applauding as Ken- 
nedy balanced precariously atop 
the railing of the speaker’s stand. 

At virtually every stop, Ken- 
nedy hammered away at such 
domestic issues as mounting un- 
employment, substandard hous- 
ing, shortages of schools, inade- 
quate minimum wages and un- 
employment compensation bene- 
fits, and the fact that millions of 
Americans live on surplus food 
packages that amount to only 5 
cents per person per day. 

At the same time, the Democratic 
nominee continued to hang the Re- 
publican tag around Nixon’s neck. 

“This country stood still when 
McKinley was President, and when 
Harding was President and when 
Coolidge was President,” he de- 
clared, while it “moved ahead” un- 
der the presidencies of Democrats 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 


cheers and placards. 


Urban League 
Votes Award 
To Curran 


New York—The National Urban 
League will present its 1960 Equal 
Opportunity Day award to Joseph 
Curran, Maritime Union president, 
“for outstanding contributions to- 


ward the Urban League goal of 
equal opportunity.” 


Curran will receive the award at 
a dinner Nov. 15 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel here. The event will 


4 highlight nationwide observance of 
Equal Opportunity Day, slated Nov. 
19, 


The special day is set aside an- 


djnually by the Urban League to 


focus national attention on the 


i; American ideal of equality of op- 


portunity for all regardless of race, 


P| color or creed. 


“DAYTON WELCOMES KENNEDY,” the sign on the ican 
read and the citizens of this Ohio industrial city demonstrated it with 


Conference 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing criticism directed at Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon for his 
record on civil rights issues. 
The most vigorous among a score 
of attacks came from Democratic 
vice presidential nominee Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, and Charles 
Abrams, former chalrman of the 
New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination, They 
charged that “default through inac- 
tion” and “wanton neglect” of 
existing crises have stalled exten- 
sion of civil rights to all Americans. 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) was conference chairman. 
In a message read to the parley, 
Johnson said the whole world is 
watching this nation “to learn 
whether we are responsible enough 
to assume the role of leadership in 
which destiny has cast us.” 
“Millions everywhere are weigh- 
ing our actions to determine 
whether our high professions of 


3-Point Economic-Defense Program 


Proposed to Legion by Harrison 


Miami Beach, Fla.—The nation’s economic health and military power “go hand in hand,” the AFL- 
CIO told delegates to the American Legion’s national convention here. 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison told the Legion convention that “it is not political prop-|: : - 
. . but inescapable truth . . 


aganda . 


. that America’s position in 


world affairs has slipped. In the 


struggle between democracy and Communist despotism, the balance of power has been shifting in 


favor of Moscow as against the free 


world.” 

Harrison substituted for AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, ailing 
‘with a cold, in continuing the tradi- 
tional exchange of convention 
speakers between the nation’s larg- 
est veterans’ organization and or- 
ganized labor. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman, em- 
phasizing that “the only thing the 
Communist leaders respect is su- 
perior strength,” proposed the fol- 
lowing three-point program: 

@ A crash program in missiles 
and rockets “where we have fallen 
behind.” 

@ Full production and full em- 
ployment to “support the kind of 
defense program we need. Our 
economy must grow and keep on 
growing at a faster pace.” 

@ “More effective cooperation; 


with all other nations that prize 
human freedom and dignity and are 
willing to work and fight for the 
preservation of peace and liberty.” 

Harrison warned the American 
Legion delegates that “the most im- 
mediate danger we face is another 
industrial recession that would 
weaken the entire fabric of our na- 
tion and sap our strength.” He 
added: 

“Khrushchev and his puppets 
can sneer at us when millions of 
Americans are roaming the streets 
unemployed through no fault of 
their own, when production in a 
basic industry like steel is down 
to 50 percent, when we have a 
desperate shortage of schools, a 
lack of well-qualified teachers 
and, above all, the casual indif- 
ference of the government itself 
toward these danger signs.” 


Declaring that “deeds speak 
louder than words,” Harrison urged 
an expanded program of economic, 
military and technical assistance 
“to defeat Communist efforts to 
win over vast areas in Asia, Africa 
and even Latin America by decep- 
tion.” 

Hé warned that racial and re- 
ligious discrimination weakens and 
divides the United States at a time 
when unity is needed. 

The “only certain way we know 
of preventing war is to keep our 
guard up and to make certain that 
we cannot be destroyed by surprise 
attack,” Harrison declared, adding: 
“That we are determined to do. In 
supporting the strongest possible 
defense program, the workers of 
America and the veterans of this 
nation are making a vital contribu- 
tion to peace and security.” 


Rips GOP 


Record on Civil Rights 


democracy, justice and liberty are 
merely pious phrases or whether 
they are an inspiring reality,” John- 
son declared. 

To succumb to hatred, bigotry 
and intolerance “would be to do 
Nikita Khrushchev’s work,” he 
added. 

Abrams charged the Eisenhower 
Administration with failure to deal 
with the housing problem which, 
he said “has not only <jppasified 
overcrowding, threaterivu i-- struc- 
ture of American family life and 
created a pattern of color segre- 
gation in many of our cities, but 
has brought the threat of lasting 
stagnation and decay in central 
city areas, segregation in our 
schools, juvenile delinquency and 
other social disruptions.” 


“It takes men of heart to 
change the hearts of men,” he 
said. “A President who admits he 
has no faith in statutory law to 
eliminate prejudice cannot be- 
lieve in a Fair Employment 
Practices Law, which the Re- 
publican platform advocates.” 


Abrams flayed Nixon’s record as 
evidenced by his Committee on 
Government Contracts. 

“This has done nothing to elimi- 
nate discrimination in housing and 
is an eloquent index of the 
administration’s record in civil 
rights,” he said. 

A practical program for stream- 
lining Senate rules was set forth by 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). He 
held that archaic and undemocratic 
congressional rules must be changed 
before any meaningful action on 
civil rights and other vital issues 
takes place. 

Kennedy, visiting the conference 
during a whirlwind schedule that 
called for eight appearances in one 
day, held that the U.S. Constitution 
“rejects the notion that the rights 
of man means the rights of some 
men only.” 

Hyman H. Bookbinder, AFL- 
CIO legislative representative, de- 
clared that the principal job in the 
remaining weeks of the election 
campaign is to convince voters that 
action on winning democratic pro- 
cedures in Congress is “as much a 
test of civil rights as substantive 
legislation.” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, urging trade union par- 
ticipation, has stated: “This ob- 
servance is of great significance 
to organized labor for the AFL- 
CIO is strongly dedicated to the 
principle and practice of equal 
rights for all Americans.” 

The Urban League is an organ- 
ization devoted to improving op- 
portunities for Negroes and bet- 
tering race relations in America. It 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
this year. 


RCIA Gets New Pact 
In 300 Shoe Stores 


Los Angeles—The Retail Clerks 
have negotiated improvements in 
salaries, commissions and fringe 
benefits for employes of three shoe 
store chains which operate 300 
stores in southern California. 
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CWA Poll Cives 
Kennedy 58.7%. 


The nation’s voters will put 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket 
in office in November with 
the expectation that the Dem- 
ocrats can do a better job of 
solving the problems of world 
peace, national defense and 
unemployment, according to 
a new CWA poll. 

Through a carefully weight- 
ed sampling technique that 
has proved accurate in the 
past, the union posed a num- 
ber of questions to a broad 
cross section of its members 
in key voting centers across 
the nation. The same tech- 
nique was used in 1948 when 
CWA predicted the election 
of President Harry S. Tru- 
man. 

Asked to name a personal 
preference the CWA members 
went 58.7 percent. for Ken- 
nedy, 30 percent for Nixon 
and 11.3 percent undecided. 

“World peace” topped 13 
issues rated by the members 
on the basis of political im- 
portance in the upcoming 
elections. It was pegged at 
19.2 percent. Other issues 
high on the priority list were 
national defense, 12.3; educa- 
tion and schools, 11.2; high 
cost of living, 11.0; foreign 
policy, 10.7, recession and 
unemployment, 10.4, 
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